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he spontaneous reaction 
of our clients. 


This smile tells the story. For the past two years 
in monthly surveys, 97% of our clients said they 
were satisfied or more than satisfied with our 
services. And year after year, 92% renew their 
policies - a significantly higher rate than the 
industry norm. 


Perhaps it’s our own personnel’s smiling voices. 
Or maybe it’s our quality products and attentive 
service. Whatever the 
reason, we do everything 
we can to get the same 
reaction from all our clients. 


A 


No wonder the Concordia ry 
University Alumni Associa- 

tion recommends Meloche 

and Monnex. 


The home and automobile insurance program 
endorsed by: 


“apie CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION INC. 


After all, your quality group program includes 
many value-added extras, such as a personalized 
card that helps you reach us at a moment’s 
notice and provides free access to our world- 
wide Assistance service. 


For your home and automobile insurance 
needs, and for emergency medical insurance 
whenever you leave the province, take advan- 
tage of the services that 
have passed the test of 
time and earned the recog- 
nition of your peers. 


Call us for answers to all 
your questions. We'll help 
you face the future with 
confidence - and a smile! 





Facing the future with confidence. 


Meloche: 1-800-361-3821 or Montréal (514) 484-1112 
Monnex: 1-800-268-8955 or Toronto (416) 484-1212, Calgary (403) 269-1112, Edmonton (403) 429-1112 








Brynn Dirksen, an exchange 
student from New Mexico 
in contemporary dance, 
performs in 67 x 8 with 

3 and 1 missing by Thea 
Patterson. 


Photo by Eléne Tremblay 
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Brian Neysmith and the Bond Age 

President of the Canadian Bond Rating Service walks us through 
the world of bonds. Professor Jalilvand explains the junk variety. 
by Liz Warwick 


Contemporary Dance’s 1995 final performance 

A Fine Arts collaboration: a masters student in photography creates 
a photo-essay of contemporary dance students in dress-rehearsal. 
photos by Eléne Tremblay 


Men’s basketball team - second in Canada! 

The Concordia Stingers men’s basketball team shows championship 
style — and a whole lot more. 

by Nancy Nelson 


Mature students - never too late to learn 
Some people take a little while to decide university is for them. 
This article looks at the options available to mature students. 
by Trish Snyder 


Student Services, focus on Health Services 
University is where a lot of life skills are learned — at Concordia the 
tutoring is excellent. Learning to get healthy and stay that way. 
by Kathleen Hugessen and Liz Warwick 


D E P A R T M E N T S 


My Word 


A little explanation of a fatter magazine. 
Letters 


News 
Lowy appointed rector; Concordian wins Fulbright; Stinger drafted by 
NFL; Awards for alumni office and magazine; alumnus wins Medal of 
Bravery; Go Figure! Concordians in print. 


Faculty Profile 
Gail Valaskakis, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


Advancement 
Alumnus Philip Fine tells all in his Phonathon ‘95 exposé. 


Association News 
Brodrick scholarship; Chapter news; 20-year biology reunion; Coming 
Events; out-of-province voting. 


Alumni Profile 
Jan McConnell: speaking and teaching in hands. 


Class Acts 


Class Acts; In memoriam; Chatterbox. 


Columnist 
Arshad Ahmad on bridging the education gulf. 


Sampling Concordia’s rich offerings 


MY WORD 





has expanded the magazine's girth 


otice anything different? 

As you heft this mighty 

tome, has it occurred to 
you — By golly! This here magazine's 
gained weight! 

Right you are. We've put on several 
grams. This issue is eight pages fatter, 
happier and more informative than 
previous issues. There are several rea- 
sons for this, but mostly it comes down 
to a simple question of pride. We've 
been given more room in which to strut 
our stuff. There's always so much good 
news, so little space. 

Concordia has a new rector-desig- 
nate, Dr. Frederick Lowy, who will take 
office in August. A new vice-rector, 
academic, and dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science 
will be named probably while this mag- 
azine 1s ON press. 

In addition, the University is in the 
early stages of planning a capital cam- 
paign. With government allocations to 
universities being trimmed, pared and 
slashed, institutions must manage their 
budgets with great care. Much-needed 
funding for maintaining or improving 
fine programs increasingly must be 
sought from communities, businesses 
and friends. A capital campaign is a 
timely and sensible approach. 

Still, no one is going to buy a pig 
in a poke. Everyone likes to know what 
they're getting, what they're investing 
in. In this issue you'll read about 
alumnus Brian Neysmith who has 
built his business, the Canadian Bond 
Rating Service, on this fact. Concordia 


knows it too. 


So, as plans for a capital campaign 
are being prepared, the University 
wants to be sure that potential donors 
are aware of the many remarkable and 
valuable programs living at Concordia. 
As part of this information process, 
your humble magazine has grown from 
a slender 32-page interior to become a 
magnificent 40-page behemoth, filled 
to the brim with news about what’s go- 
ing on on both bustling campuses. 

In this issue, for instance, you'll 
learn about the options available to 
mature students — those who have 
been out of the education system for a 
while. You'll visit contemporary dance 
students in performance. You'll see 
what Concordia does to help its stu- 
dents with the trials and tribulations 
of managing life outside the class- 
room. And, hey! ... how “bout that 
men’s basketball team! 

Of course, every issue there are a 
dozen great stories that don’t make it 
for lack of space — no matter how big 
we get. But those extra eight pages 
give us at least a fighting chance —a 
story or two more that might not have 
seen light. 

We can't be doing this every issue — 
budgets, don’t you know — but we hope 
to bring you a plumper magazine a few 
more times in the next year or two. 
After all, there’s just so much to tell! 


rer ke HF a 


With this issue, I say a fond farewell 
to my student intern for this year. Trish 
Snyder is heading off with her 1995 
graduate diploma in journalism tucked 
beneath her arm. She put in a gruelling 
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and rewarding 10 months to earn the 
diploma. In addition, Trish cheerfully 
trotted the length and breadth of Con- 
cordia to fill the news and advancement 
pages of Concordia University Maga- 
zine. For this issue, she willingly took 
on the larger task of a full-length fea- 
ture, complete with side-stories, on the 
University’s mature students. She 
turned in a first-rate job. 

Trish is now at home in her native 
Toronto where, word has it, she’s 
landed herself an excellent reporting 
job. I wish to thank her for her hard 
work, intelligent writing and great good 
humour. She made the year’s work eas- 
ier and a whole lot more fun. 


as nae 


Kathleen M. Hugessen, Editor 
Gr. Dip. Journalism 1993 


Concordia University Magazine 
welcomes readers’ comments. 
Letters should include the writer's 
full name, address, school(s), 
degree(s) and year(s) of graduation 
for alumni. Letters may be edited 
for length and clarity. 
Correspondence should be sent 

to the Editor, Office of Alumni 
Affairs, Concordia University, 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Montreal, QC, H3G 1M8. 


Fax: (514) 848-2826 
E-mail: katyhug@concordia.ca 
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LETTERS 





Reader approves of 
new-look magazine 


I really enjoy the magazine; 
| am truly amazed at the progress 
of the quality of the editorial 
content, articles, and the services 
offered for Alumni members. 
Year after year the magazine 
keeps improving. Keep up the 
good work. 


JACQUES BEAUREGARD 
BCOMM 88 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


SCPA should watch 
what it teaches 


The article “A Curriculum 
of Involvement” | March 1995] 
really made me angry. If the 
School of Community and 
Public Affairs (SCPA) is teach- 
ing students to get involved with 
public policy with no real aim 
or mission to benefit society, 
| hereby declare the School a 


menace to society! 


Take, for example, Mario 
Dumont. Is he a man of Action 
or Lack of Action (L’Action)? 
His Parti Action Démocratique 
du Québec (PADQ) is every- 
thing the Parti Québécois is 
and more. Both support Que- 
bec sovereignty. There cannot 
and will never be certain politi- 
cal and economic links with 
Canada since a sovereign 
nation is responsible for its 
own destiny. 


The PADQ’s real intention is 
separation from Canada — with 
all the goodies. 


Wake up, Concordia! Do 
not promote Dumont and his 
party with their political agenda. 
It’s dangerous and destructive 
to think that this great country 
Canada could dissolve. Never! 

I do not believe Canadians are 
going to stand by and watch 
their country fall into an eco- 
nomic abyss because of Quebec’s 
political agenda. 


Dumont calls 1995 “a year of 
decisions,” and says it is impor- 
tant that people begin talking to 
break down divisions. So long as 


there are two official languages 
in the country and Bill 101 in 
Quebec, there will be divisions. 


On one hand, he wants to 
talk; on the other, he says he 
does not like to talk unless 
there’s a decision to be made. 


Sounds to me like a dictatorship. 


The SCPA should have a 
clear mission in public policy 
that truly benefits society. Let's 
clean up our act, Concordia. 


CHRIS BRACELAND, BCOMM 84 
ORLEANS, ONTARIO 


Alumna took away 
skills and memories 


I just wanted to let you 
know how much I enjoyed the 
article on the School of Public 
and Community Affairs {“A Cur- 
riculum of Involvement,” March 
1995}. 


It has been 10 years since | 
graduated from the School and 
I fondly remember its intimacy 
and the skills I developed there. 


| moved to Ottawa soon 
after graduating but I never 
worked for the federal govern- 
ment. I was one of the few 
“community” affairs types. | 
worked my way up the ranks of 
the association management 
field. After a couple of years as 
an executive director, I have 
started my own career and man- 
agement consulting company. 
Now I'm providing workshops 
to displaced federal government 
employees amongst others. A 
lot of my success is due to the 
interdisciplinary approach, net- 
working and analytical skills | 
developed at the School. 

Thanks for reminding me of 
those good old days. 


RONDA STOLLER, BA 85 (SCPA) 
NEPEAN, ONTARIO 


For busy alumnus, 
the globe’s his office 
I was inspired by Sylvain 
Comeau’s article “Planetary 
Influences” |March 1995] to 


write and say some alumni are 
also participating on the world 
educational development stage. 


In 1994 I had the pleasure 
of being a team leader for an 
Asian Development Bank project 
that set out the guidelines for 
the creation of the new National 
University of Lao, PDR (Laos). 
My team included five profes- 
sional specialists from the United 
Kingdom, three from Thailand 
and one from India. 


As well, during 1994 I was 
appointed by the Kenyan Com- 
mission for Higher Education 
to do a World Bank-funded 
review of the country’s private 
university sector in conjunction 
with Deloitte & Touche Man- 
agement Consultants (Nairobi, 
Kenya). 


This year sees me involved 
in a CIDA-funded engineering- 
related education and training 
program in China. The upgrading 
program will last approximately 
four years and will concentrate 
on the transfer of technology 
concerning port environmental 
methods and expressway control 


systems. 


MARVIN LAMOUREUX 
L BCOMM 1962 
WEST VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Thanks for coverage 
from performer 


| want to thank you for the 
notice you put into the alumni 
magazine about our show, Hara’s 
Quest. | News, March 1995] 


We had a surprisingly large 
audience and I know that some 
people attended because they 
read about the show in your 
magazine. 


Musicians seldom have the 
opportunity to present an unfin- 
ished work to the public. There 
are pros and cons in doing it, 
but we found the response was 
good and quite helpful. Thank 
you, again. 


BARBARA LEWIS 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


TESL grad teaching 
at Chinese university 


A letter received in February 
by Concordia’s TESL Centre, with 
the salutation “Dear All.” 


I have been teaching at 
Zhejiang Normal University for 
almost six months and it has 
been a great experience. Last 
term | taught British Literature, 
composition, and a Survey of 
Britain. 

In my spare time, I had visits 
from students, took short trips 
to places of interest, and played 
basketball with students, faculty 
and the mayor of Jinhua. 


I've had a chance to meet 
students from middle schools 
in the area and to visit a variety 
of homes — in cities, in the coun- 
tryside and on an army base. 
Because I’m a foreigner, I've 
been treated like a celebrity. 
I've also learned to appreciate 
how many luxuries we take for 
granted in the West. 


This university is located 
outside the small but rapidly 
developing city of Jinhua (about 
eight hours from Shanghai). 
Most of the students are training 
to be middle school teachers 
though some hope to find more 
lucrative jobs in foreign trade. 


The Foreign Languages 
Department offers English, 
Japanese, French or Russian. 

It usually employs three or four 
foreign teachers. Those holding 
master’s degrees can be invited 
as “foreign experts” which 
means the university is able to 
pay their airfare, and their salary 
is approximately four times the 
local rate. (1 am earning RMB 
2,200/month. ) 


[ learned about this job 
while at Cambridge. That name 
seems to carry a lot of weight in 
China. But I like to remind the 
dean that, if he likes my teach- 
ing methods, he has Concordia 
to thank. 


CAROLYN MARRIOTT, BED 87 
JINHUA, ZHEJIANG, CHINA 
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Rector-Designate Frederick Lowy 


Lowy appointed 
University rector 


Dr. Frederick H. Lowy will 
take up the mantle as Concor- 
dia’s rector and vice-chancellor 
for a five-year term beginning 
August 15, 1995. 

Dr. Lowy is a former dean of 
University of Toronto's Faculty 
of Medicine. He is currently di- 
rector of University of Toron- 
to’s Centre for Bioethics. 

Lowy becomes Concordia’s 
fourth rector and vice-chancel- 
lor. His predecessors were 
John O’Brien (1974-84), 
Patrick Kenniff (1984-1994) 
and Charles Bertrand who has 
served on an interim basis 
since May 1994, 

Lowy’s appointment was 
announced by Board of Gover- 
nors Chair Reginald Groome, 
OC, who said, “He is a worthy 
and distinguished university 
administrator — one fully suited 








to lead Concordia into the next 


century.” 

Lowy says he is both humbled 
and exhilarated by the responsi- 
bility conferred on him. “Con- 
cordia is a unique institution in 
many ways,” he says. “I look 
forward to helping the Concor- 
dia community build upon its 
strengths to forge a new partner- 
ship within the framework of a 
more focused mission. 

“Our priorities are, to some 
extent, shaped by the present 
financial climate,” he says, “but 
if 1 can foster a new spirit of 
consensus and determination, 
all of us — students, faculty, 
staff, alumni and friends of 
the University — will succeed 
in meeting the daunting chal- 
lenges that face us.” 

Lowy is a transplanted Mon- 
trealer who is transplanting 
back again. He studied at Baron 


Byng High School and at 
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McGill University (BA 55, MD, 
CM 59). He interned in psychi- 
atry at Royal Victoria Hospital 
and later taught at McGill as an 
assistant professor of psychiatry. 
He trained at Montreal’s Cana- 
dian Institute of Psychoanalysis 
and was the first director of the 
Allan Memorial Institute’s Sleep 
and Dream Laboratory. 

Lowy is married to Mary Kay 
Lowy (Dr. M.K. O'Neill). They 
have four children and one 


grandchild. - KW 


Concordia student 
receives Fulbright 


Cathy Busby, a doctoral 
student in Concordia’s Depart- 
ment of Communication Stud- 
ies is a recipient of one of this 
years Fulbright Scholarships. 

About 50 Fulbrights, each 
worth $15,000 US, are awarded 
annually to graduate students 
in Canada and the U.S.A. The 
U.S. program is 50 years old; 
the Canada-U.S. program was 
established in 1990 and focuses 
on comparative studies of the 
two countries. 

Busby’s dissertation, “Cana- 
dian and American Represen- 
tations of Self-Help,” analyzes 


the recovery industry through 


the medium of self-help books. 
She is examining how psychic 
or personal transformation, 
love and loss, are marketed 
and mediated through these 
popular books. 

Busby is headed to New York 
University’s American studies 
program where she will con- 
tinue her studies of the self-help 
publishing industry. 

Busby is the second Concor- 
dia student to win a Fulbright in 
as many years. Political science 
graduate Moshe Levy used his 
1994 award to continue studies 
in political theory at Tulane 


University in Louisiana. - BB 


Alumni office has 
golden programs 


Concordia’s Office of Alumni 
Affairs is a winner of the CASE 
1995 Circle of Excellence Grand 
Gold Award for overall alumni 
programming. CASE (Council 
for the Advancement and Sup- 
port of Education) made the 
announcement in late April. 

Concordia shares the hon- 
our with Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic in Troy, New York. They 
will split the $2,500 U.S. award, 
sponsored by the Ford Motor 


Company. 








) - 


Cathy Busby 















First Nations article 
human rights award 


An article on Concordia’s 
First Nations students, “A Pres- 
ence Recognized,” published in 
Concordia University Magazine 
(March 1994) was awarded the 
B'nai Brith Media Human 
Rights Award for non-daily 
print journalism. 

The article, co-authored 
by student intern Sara Iwaasa 
and editor Kathleen Hugessen, 
looked at the problems facing 
native students in today’s uni- 
versities. It also examined 
some of the ways Concordia 
is addressing those issues. 

The article was beautifully 

and lavishly illustrated with 

artwork provided by three of 

Concordia’s native fine arts 

students, Tricia Fragnito, Ryan 

Rice and Veran Pardeathan. 
The award was presented 


at a dinner in Winnipeg on 


A second presentation was 
made before Concordia’s 
Board of Governors on April 
19, Scheinberg was joined by 
B'nai Brith regional director 
Robert Libman and long-time 
B'nai Brith member Alec 
Fineberg (S BComm 42) in 
presenting the award. 

Other winners in the 20th 
Annual Media Human Rights 
Awards are: The Toronto Star 
(print, daily), CBC Alberta 
News (television) and CFRA 
580, Ottawa (radio). - KMH 


Cornerback and NFL draft-pick Mark Montreuil, 24, right, was 
recipient of the award for Fittest Male Athlete at the Depart- 
ment of Recreation & Athletics awards banquet on April 6. 

He is seen accepting the plaque from conditioning coach Scott 


Livingston. 


Stinger Montreuil 
drafted by NFL 


Mark Montreuil is fast. 

The third-year Stingers corner- 
back has run 40 yards in 4.29 
seconds. 

That’s fast. 

And that’s why, for the first 
time in its 21 years, Concordia 
is seeing one of its football 
players being drafted by the 
National Football League. 

The champion San Diego 
Chargers drafted Montreuil in 
the seventh and final round of 
the National Football League 
College Draft held in New York 
on April 23, 1995. 


Not that Montreuil would 


have been without a job if 
the NFL hadn’t grabbed him. 
He was the third pick in the 
Canadian Football League 
College Draft held in March. 
His Canadian rights are held 
by the Toronto Argonauts. 
The San Diego draft pick 
hails from Dollard des 
Ormeaux. A student in urban 
studies, he stands 6’ 2” and 
weighs 188 pounds. He be- 


comes the first player in the 


Ontario-Quebec Intercollegiate 


Football Conference to be 
drafted by an NFL team since 
1986 when the Los Angeles 
Rams drafted Mike Schad of 
the Queen’s Golden Gaels. 
-KMH 






March 20. History Professor 





Stephen Scheinberg, a member 
of the B’nai Brith national ex- March 1994 issue, cover art 
ecutive, was on hand to accept by Ryan Rice. 


the award. 





[with thanks to the staff of the Office of the Vice- 
Rector, Services, who keep counting things] 


Each day, the ovens of 
Concordia produce — and 
the Lniversity’s swarming 

humanity consumes — 

1,660 muffins. 
Every day! Ye gods! 


BAAN 


Fi 


= a 





There are eight million numbers in the Naked University. 
This has been one of them. 
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Homecoming 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12 FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13 


Gala Concordia Concert 


Loyola Campus — Concert Hall and 
Vanier Library Atrium 

7:30 p.m. 

Price: $15.00 


Homecoming ‘95 kicks-off when 
Concordia faculty and student talent 
take to the stage for an opening 
night musical extravaganza. A 
post-concert reception will give 
guests a chance to mingle with the 
musicians and other members of the 
University community. 


Athletics’ Hall of Fame 
Dinner 


John Molson Room, Molson Brewery 
6:30 p.m. Cocktails 

7:30 p.m. Dinner 

Price: $40.00 (includes dinner and 


refreshments) 


Attention: Former Georgians, 
Warriors and Stingers! Concordia’s 
Department of Recreation and 
Athletics invites you to attend an 
evening for all former Varsity 
Alumni. Come out and meet old 
friends, trade stories and relive 
memories. A silent auction will be 
held during the evening to raise 
money for the inter—collegiate sports 
award banquet. For more informa- 
tion call (514) 848-3850. Reserve 


early — space is limited. 


Rector’s Reunion Dinner 


Anniversary Dinner for the Classes 
ot ‘70, ‘65, ‘60; "55, '50, ’45, ’A0, 
‘35 and ‘30 

St. James’s Club 

1145 Union Street 

6:30 p.m. 

Price: $50.00 


Ever wonder what happened to your 
lab partner? The guy with the locker 
beside you? The girl in the poodle 
skirt? Well now is your chance to 
find out! The good old days of 
Loyola College and Sir George 
Williams University will be relived at 
this special dinner honouring those 
classes celebrating their 25th, 30th, 
35th, 40th, 45th and 50th anniver- 
saries. This reunion event, hosted by 
Rector Frederick Lowy, pays tribute 
to the alumni of the University’s two 
founding institutions. 


Note: Complimentary parking is 
available in the St. James’s Club 
garage. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
MEAL OF THE DAY 





Breakfast with the Rector 


SGW Campus — Hall Building 767 
Faculty Club Dining Room 

8:30 a.m. 

Price: $5.00 


Breakfast with the brass. Get to 
know the Rector over coffee and 
croissants. Join other alumni in 
welcoming Concordia’s new Rector 
and Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Frederick 
Lowy to the University. This infor- 
mal gathering is an excellent 
opportunity to meet the person who 
will be leading your alma mater 
into the 21st century. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
AS YOU REMEMBER IT¢ 





SGW Campus — 
J.W. McConnell Building 
11:00 a.m., 2:00 and 4:00 p.m. 


Price: Complimentary 


Visit new buildings and familiar 
haunts on the University’s downtown 
campus. Tours of the Sir George 
Williams Campus will be leaving from 
the Atrium of the J.W. McConnell 
Building at the above times. 


Loyola Campus - 
Administration Building 
11:00 a.m., 2:00 and 4:00 p.m. 


Price: Complimentary 


Loyola — the old, the new, the reno- 
vated, the restored. Come see how 
Concordia’s west-end campus has 
developed since the years you 
roamed its corridors. Tours of the 
Loyola Campus will be leaving from 
the lobby of the Administration 
Building at the above times. 





BACK TO SCHOOL 
THE HOMECOMING 
SEMINAR SERIES 
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Making Scents 


SGW Campus - 

J.W. McConnell Building 
De Séve Cinema 

9:00 a.m. 

Price: $5.00 


David Howes and Anthony Synott, 
Concordia Professors and co- 
authors of Aroma: The Cultural 
History of Smell will lead partici- 
pants on a social and anthropologi- 
cal tour of the powerful sense of 
smell. Using history, facts and anec- 
dotes, Howes and Synott will high- 
light many aspects of their fascinat- 
ing and recently published research. 


Elementary, my dear 
Watson: 


Chemistry and Crime with 

Dr. Joe Schwarez 

SGW Campus — Hall Building 110 
Alumni Auditorium 

10:30 a.m. 

Price: $5.00 


“You have been in Afghanistan, | 
perceive” said Sherlock Holmes 
upon meeting Dr. Watson, and the 
era of the scientific detective was 
born. Aided by observation, deduc- 
tion and modern technology, today’s 
detectives are able to apprehend 
criminals on the basis of minute 
blood, hair, dust, poison and paint- 
ing samples. Using fictitious and real 
life examples, Dr. Schwarez will 
examine how chemistry is used daily 
in solving crimes. 


SGW Campus — 

J.W. McConnell Building 900 
Computer Science Board Room 
12:00 noon 

Price: $5.00 


The fascinating, mysterious and 
magical world of the Internet will be 
explored in this trip down the elec- 


tronic superhighway. Computer 
Science Professor Peter Grogono is 
in the driver’s seat for this roller- 
coaster ride into the World Wide 
Web of life. Come have the mystical 
made sensible! 


Hut 1, Hut 2, Hut 3 — HIKE! 
FOOTBALL EXTRAVAGANZA 


Pre-Game Bar-B-Q@ Lunch 


Loyola Campus — Stadium Field 
12:00 noon 


Price: Tickets available at the door 


Hotdogs, hamburgers and all the 
trimmings will be front and centre 
during this tailgate party luncheon. 
Bring the whole family and follow the 
fun to this pre-game barbecue feast. 





Homecoming Cup 
Football Game 
Loyola Campus — Football Stadium 
1:00 p.m. 
Price:$7.00 


Children under 12 - free 


The Concordia Stingers and the 
Bishop’s Gaiters take to the field in 
the football challenge of the year. 
Look for the special alumni section 
in the stands and help cheer the 
Stingers on to victory. After the 
game don’t miss your chance to 
mingle with players, coaches and 
fellow alumni at the post-game 
(victory?) reception. 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED... 


Radio Free Vestibule and 
On the Spot Improv 
Loyola Campus — Concert Hall 


8:00 p.m. 
Price: $10.00 


Homecoming ‘95 winds up with an 
evening of comedy. On the Spot 
Improv kick off the show with their 
zany antics and improvisations. 
Then, Concordia graduates Terrence 
Bowman, Bernard Deniger and Paul 
Pare, better known as the comedy 





trio Radio Free Vestibule will take the 
stage. The Vestibulians are apolitical, 
irreverent and just plain funny! Be 
warned — you’re gonna laugh! 


SPECIAL REUNIONS 
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Aiesec Alumni Reunion 


AIESEC Concordia is planning a wine 
and cheese reception at this year’s 
Homecoming for its alumni. If you 
were an AIESEC member or know 
former AIESECers please call Bharti 
Shah at (514) 696-1921 or Maggie 
Maroday at (514) 933-1520. 


20 years of journalism! 


The Department of Journalism will 
host a 20th-anniversary reunion din- 
ner during Homecoming 1995. In 
addition, we’re hoping to hold a 
discussion of excellence in journal- 
ism with panelists drawn from recent 
major award winners among our 
alumni and faculty. Details will be 
mailed during the summer to all 
graduates for whom we have an 
active address and will be published 
in the September magazine. 

For more information, contact 
Concordia Journalism, 7141 
Sherbrooke W., BR 305-4, 
Montreal, QC H4B 1R6; telephone 
(514) 848-2465; fax 848-2473: 
e-mail sandy@vax2.concordia.ca. 





OTHER INFORMATION 
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For tickets, more information on 
Homecoming 1995 or a reservation 
package please contact Leisha 
LeCouvie at: 


Homecoming 1995, 

Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Qc H3G 1M8 

Tel: (514) 848-3815 

Fax: (514) 848-2826 

email: |lecouvi@coral.concordia.ca 


A complete registration brochure, 
with reservation form, will be mailed 
with the September issue of 
Concordia University Magazine. 





Concordians In print 


Concordians are seeing their works 
published as books of plays, poems, schol- 
arly study, stories — you name it. Concordia 
University Magazine takes great pleasure in 
highlighting a few of these new and not-so- 
new publications. 


Beyond 
AWORLD 
DIVIDED 


HUMAN VALUES IN 
THE BRAIN-MIND SCIENCE 





OF ROGER SPERRY 


ERIKA ERDMANN AND DAVID STOVER 


FOREWORD BY DAVID H. HUBEL, M.D., WINNER OF THE NOBEL PRIZE 





Erika Erdmann (S BA 71) was library 
research assistant to Dr. Roger Sperry, the 
Nobel Prize-winning scientist who pio- 
neered studies on the differences between 
the right and left sides of the brain, Erd- 
mann and collaborator David Stover had 
their book, Beyond a World Divided: 
human values in the brain-mind science of 
Roger Sperry, published in 1991 by Shamb- 
hala Publications. 


Raymond Filip (TESL diploma 92) 


authored his fifth book, Flowers in Magnetic 


Fields, which was co-winner of the 1994 
QSPELL award for poetry. Filip says the 
book, published by Guernica, “is not about 
gardening. It is a bouquet of polyglossia 
picked up along the way in a spiritual quest. 
If the mouth of Montreal could speak, it 
would sound like Flowers in Magnetic Fields.” 


Shane Simmons (BA 91) has created 
the extraordinary “microcomic’” titled 
Longshot Comics: the Long and Unlearned 
Life of Roland Gethers. Originally self- 
published by the author's Eyestrain 
Comics, the little book has caught the 
attention of Slave Labour Graphics in 
San Diego, California. All 3,840 panels of 
Longshot will be published this summer as 
a “regular” 24-page comic book. 


Bonnie Honig (BA 80) is assistant pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard University. 
Cornell University Press published her 
Political Theory and the Displacement of 
Politics in 1993. Thomas Dumm of Amherst 
College wrote that it is “among the best 
books I have read in the area of contempo- 
rary political theory in recent years.” 

Aroma: the cultural history of smell is a 
collaboration by two Concordia anthro- 
pologists, Constance Classen and David 
Howes, and Concordia sociologist Antho- 
ny Synnott. The book examines the role of 
smell, odour and scent in different societies 
and at different times. It is published by 
Routledge. 


Of P. Scott Lawrence's (BA 79, MA 89) 
collection of short stories Missing Fred 


Missing Fred Astaire 


P Scoll Lawrence 
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WHE DRAGON-BAPERS 





Astaire, the Globe & Mail said, “Lawrence's 
talent rests with his ability to ease the 
extraordinary out of the normal, continu- 
ously redefining man’s individual sense of 
order.” The book was published in 1993 by 


Véhicule Press. 


Two Concordian poets were among 
those published by The Muses’ Company 
in 1993, Full Sun is a selection of poems by 
Ken Norris (MA 75) whom Canadian Book 
Review Annual called “one of the most 
important voices in contemporary Canadi- 
an poetry.” Ruth Taylor’s (MA 91) second 
book, The Dragon Papers, is described as a 
book-length serious satire of academics’ 
attitudes to literature. A dragon is invoked 


and becomes the eyes and voice of the tale. 


Under the Northern Lights: my memories 
of life in the Finnish community of Northern 
Ontario is written by Nelma Sillanpaa and 
edited by Edward W. Laine (S BA 62). 
Published by the Canadian Museum of 
Civilization, it tells the tale of young immi- 
grant girls growing up in the 1920s in the 
lumber camps and mining towns of North- 
ern Ontario. Laine is ethnocultural histori- 
an at the CMC and one of Canada’s lead- 
ing scholars on the history of the Finnish- 
Canadian community. 


- KMH 





the Bond-Age Solution 





by Liz Warwick 
photos by Spyros Bourboulis 


Let’s talk credit. 

Back when you were five years old and you really, truly 
needed to have that PEZ candy dispenser with Bugs Bunny 
on top, maybe Mom generously lent you 25 cents for the 
purchase. In return, you carefully wrote out I-O-U ona 
scrap of paper. 

Fast forward to your early 20s. Mindful of the opportu- 
nities an education can bring, you decide to pursue an 
MBA degree. Once again, you put your name to an IOU. Of 
course the government is less generous than Mom: they 
demand interest on the loan. 

Jump ahead another decade. You're CEO of Top-Flight 
Corporation and you want to build a better commuter jet. 
However, you're lacking the necessary funds. You ask for a 
loan. 

This time, the loan is called a bond. It is “issued” by you, 
the borrower, with a fixed rate of interest (the “coupon”) 
and a certain maturity date (when the entire sum must be 
paid back). 

If you're thinking life was simpler with that old IOU, 


youre only half right. While the vocabulary of the bond 
world is complicated, many of the ideas are quite simple, 
says Sir George Williams graduate Brian Neysmith, founder 
of the Canadian Bond Rating Service. “Bonds are about 
people lending money. It’s as simple as that,” he says, seated 
in his Westmount office. 

With credit fueling economic growth, bonds are impor- 
tant financial players. “Bonds don't rule the world,” he 
adds, “but people feel that way because you have to borrow 
money to start.” Go back in time, he suggests, and you'll 
find that most societies were founded on borrowed money. 
In Canada, businesses like the Hudson Bay Company and 
the Canadian National Railroad built the country using 
bonds. 

Like any industry, the bond market has developed a spe- 
cial vocabulary to talk about who lends, who borrows, for 
how long and at what rates. Bonds can be issued either by 
corporations or governments. The bond has a “coupon” or 
a fixed rate of interest that is paid on a certain date. The 


term “coupon” comes from a time when proof of owner- 
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Brian Nesmith: prefers the term “very cautious.” 


ship of a bond was an actual paper certificate with coupons 
attached. To collect interest, you had to clip and send in the 
coupon. Bonds are considered a very safe investment 
because the issuer must pay the interest before spending its 
money anywhere else. 

Bonds also have a maturity date, a point where the origi- 
nal amount loaned must be paid back in full. Maturity 
dates can vary from several days to 20 or more years. Bonds 
may also have a “call date,’ meaning the company can 
decide to repay the loan and stop having to make interest 
payments. 

As with any loan, the lender is going to ask questions: 
how safe is my money? Will you make interest payments on 
time? Will you pay back the loan in full on the required 
date? As with any loan, the greater the chance the borrower 
will default — fail to pay either the interest or the loan itself 
— the higher the interest rate charged. 

Determining the risk of default or, conversely, the level of 
creditworthiness for a particular issue or bond is called rat- 
ing. In the United States, Moody’s, and Standard and Poor’s 
(S&P) are two of the better-known rating services. 

In Canada, however, it is thanks to Neysmith that there is 
a rating service that looks specifically at Canadian corpora- 


tions and governments. 
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In the early 70s, Neysmith was working at Bell Tele- 
phone's pension fund. A person who “was always interested 
in credit,” Neysmith began wondering why there was no 
Canadian equivalent to Moody’s or S&P. “When I asked all 
the professionals, they said if there was a need someone 
would have done it,’ Neysmith says. 

In 1972, the then 28-year-old Neysmith took the risk and 
founded the Canadian Bond Rating Service (CBRS). The 
company wasn't an instant success. “The first eight years 
were really tough-going,’ he says. “But, we were still suc- 
cessful if not profitable simply because it was far cheaper 
for life insurance companies or pension plans to hire me or 
buy my research than to do it themselves.” Neysmith effec- 
tively became “a one-man syndication,’ selling information 
and analysis on corporations and governments. 

Today, 23 years later, the company has 26 full-time staff 
and continually evaluates more than 300 corporate and 100 
government issuers. At the company’s headquarters in 
Westmount Square, a bank of computers flashes financial 
information from around the world. Using as much data as 
possible, Neysmith and his analysts develop a rating, an 
objective standard, to help investors make decisions. Rat- 
ings usually are given in letters with A (or some combina- 
tion like A-1+ or AAA depending on the kind of bond) 
meaning the least risk of default. The greater the risk, the 
lower the letter, which can fall to “D” or even “suspended.” 

The rating system often puts Neysmith at odds with 
companies and governments. Ratings involve predicting 
how well a company will do in the future and CBRS some- 
times has a less rosy view of what’s ahead. “Ask any CEO 
and they have a glowing view of the future,” Neysmith says. 
“In fact, you probably wouldn't hire someone as CEO if 
they were down and negative. But when you're lending 
money, you have to take a very, very cold hard look at 
things.” 

Neysmith says borrowers call him “overly pessimistic.” 
He prefers the term “very cautious.” But, with bond 
investors working with millions of dollars, that caution is 
absolutely necessary. 

If Neysmith exercises caution in his financial judgment, 
he’s taken a certain risk in keeping CBRS in Montreal. He 
admits that Toronto is the real financial capital, but, “I was 
born here,” he says. “I started the company here. And, in the 
early years, | didn’t know if it would be successful so I wasn’t 
about to move it.” He admits a certain love for the city itself 
and a refusal to believe that the province will opt out of 
Canada. Of course, he adds, staying in Montreal offers cer- 
tain advantages: his staff are fully bilingual and reports can 
be issued in either official language. 

Neysmith is a Montrealer, born and bred. He grew up in 
the Cote-des-Neiges area, attending local schools. In high 
school, he took first prize at a science fair for a model 


rocket-guidance system designed to take a mouse to the 


moon and back. With the $500 first prize, Neysmith 
enrolled at Sir George William’s where he majored 
in mathematics. 

While at school, Neysmith never dreamed he’d end up in 
the financial world. He thought commerce was for “people 
who couldn’t make it in any other field.” After graduation, 
Neysmith was hired by Northern Electric (now Northern 
Telecom) to program one of the first IBM computers. 
Then, NE’s pension fund needed a programmer so Ney- 
smith took the leap into finance. “When I joined the pen- 
sion fund, I couldn't read a balance sheet and I couldn't 
read the stock pages,” he says. 

He ended up going back to school to study accounting 
and finance. He discovered the importance of understand- 
ing credit and a company’s creditworthiness. “Credit analy- 
sis is the beginning,” he says. “It’s the key to understanding 
the company. If you understand a company’s creditworthi- 
ness, you understand its inherent financial strength.” 

Now 23 years into his bond career, Neysmith is as excited 
about his work as ever. He’s averaged about 50 hours at the 
office per week and admits that the stress levels can be 
high. 

Neysmith finds that, while many are attracted to bonds 
and bond trading because of the glittery make-big-bucks 
image, few really have the necessary skills. “Only certain 
types of people make it in this business,” he says. People 
need both academic knowledge, experience and the ability 
to make a decision. Investors want to know where to put 
their money; they want answers. The person must really 
convince the investor that this or that bond will do well. 
With millions of dollars at stake, stress levels skyrocket. 
Want to recognize someone in the bond industry? “Look 
for the smokers,” he says. 

Neysmith copes by keeping a certain distance. “You can 
see everything that’s going on, but you don’t become part 
of it,” he says. He also relaxes by taking his sailboat out on 
the waters of Lake St. Louis or heading for the trails with 
his cross-country skis. 

He also reads, but there his love of his work creeps in. 
Most of his reading material “is about the business,” he 
admits. “It’s one of the few fields where, if you like it, you're 
continually trying to keep up.” 

But mostly what keeps him fresh and interested is the 
ever-changing nature of financial markets. “You don't 
know what’s going to happen in the markets,” he says. 
“Every day you get a hit.” Whether the “hit” is good news or 
bad, Neysmith says it’s always challenging. “There's proba- 
bly not been a day when I woke up and didn’t want to come 


to work,’ he says. 


Liz Warwick (Gr Dip journalism ’94) is a Montreal 


freelance writer 


The Truth About Junk Bonds 
While bonds have been fueling the 
economy for centuries, a significant 
change occurred in bond markets 
during the 1980s. That change was 
the emergence of junk bonds. 
Abolhassan Jalilvand, professor and 
chair of Concordia’s finance depart- 
ment, says junk bonds are not 
“junky” at all. They're simply more 
risky. There is a greater chance the 
issuing company will not be able to make interest pay- 
ments or repay the loan. 

Junk bonds rose to prominence in the 1980s, says 
Jalilvand, because companies entered into a buying fren- 
zy. To take over or acquire a business, companies bor- 
rowed money — that is, they issued bonds. The acquiring 
company then had to pay the interest on the loan or the 
loan itself from the targeted company’s assets or the sale 
of those assets. The risk in these transactions was high, 
so the bonds issued to finance these “leveraged buyouts” 
had a low rating — they were “junk.” 

While junk bonds have earned a bad reputation — par- 
ticularly after so-called “junk bond king” Michael Milken 
was convicted of violating U.S. Federal securities and tax 
laws — Jalilvand says the concept itself was not a bad 
thing. But, he says, many companies took on far too 
much debt. Before the junk bond explosion, a typical 
North American company would have had a total debt to 
total asset ratio of 25 to 30 per cent. After the frenzy, that 
ratio jumped as high as 80 per cent. Many companies 
went belly-up and today, “interest in the junk bond mar- 
ket is way down,” says Jalilvand. 

But junk bonds, he adds, continue to interest European 
investors and may, one day, regain some of their lost 
popularity in North America. 

When it comes to bonds, junk or otherwise, Jalilvand 
says too few people understand that debt is not some- 
thing bad.” If you borrow $100 and you make $120 with 
it, then debt is OK,” he says.’ You have to look at what the 
debt is going to be used for.” 

—LW 
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Domini Lemire-Elmore, standing, and Yagusha Bodnar 
in Fire by the Well by Pnina Brendar. 
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Concordia Stingers Men's 





by Nancy Nelson 
photos by Barney Hynes 


The Stingers men’s basketball team was seeded seventh 
when it took to the courts in the 1995 Canadian Interuni- 
versity Athletic Union Final Eight Championships, March 
17 to 19, in Halifax. They ended up second in the nation. 

The team defeated first University of Victoria, then 
University of Toronto. In the final game, they lost to the 
defending champion University of Alberta Golden Bears. 

Forwards Jean Pierre (JP) Reimer and Maxime Bouchard 
were high scorers in the championships. They and forward- 
turned-guard Emerson Thomas each received a Player of 
the Game Award, with Reimer and Bouchard being named 
to the Final Eight All-Star Team. 

While in Halifax, Thomas learned he had been named to 
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Basketball: 
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the prestigious second All-Canadian team, having been 
given an honourable mention the previous two years. This 
is the fifth consecutive year that a Concordian has been 
voted one of Canada’s top 10 players. 

The excellent showing in the national championships 
capped a near-perfect season. With a record of 11-1 against 
Quebec universities and 22-3 nationally, the Stingers 
defeated McGill to win their seventh Quebec title in as 
many years. 

The team plans to be back at the national championships 
next year, but at least one of their key players won't be with 
them. 

Thomas, 25, has hung up his sneakers after five years 












Nt Woality 


J.P. Reimer sinks another in the Final Eight game against the 
University of Alberta Golden Bears 


with Concordia. Dubbed “ET” by Coach John Dore, he has 
been co-captain for the last two seasons — a responsibility 
he has taken seriously. “As captain you have to step forth, 
play better, act as a motivator,’ Thomas said at season’s end. 
“T think I led more by actions than by words. I didn’t feel 
too much pressure because 
we had nearly the same team 
as last year — they knew how 
hard we'd have to work to get 
back to the Nationals.” 

Judging by the honours 
heaped on ET this season, his 
actions spoke volumes. He scored 184 points during the 
season and averaged 16.7 points a game. He was named to 
the Quebec Student Sports Federation All-Star Team, and 
was Most Valuable Player of the Quebec conference. He was 
also honoured as Concordia’s Male Athlete of the Year. 

One of the greatest moments in his basketball career, he 


says, came with his nomination for the Howard Mackie 





“We encourage them to 
be socially aware.” 
— John Dore 


Award for best Canadian male university athlete. Presented 
by the Canadian Athletic Foundation and the CIAU, the 
award recognizes athletic performance, outstanding sports- 
manship and leadership ability. Academic achievement and 
community service are also considered. Thomas was one of 
five finalists from across Canada to attend the awards ban- 
quet in Calgary. 

That he didn’t win hasn't detracted from his pride in 
having been a finalist. “I didn't really realize the signifi- 
cance before,” he said, “but now I realize what an honour it 
is to be nominated as one of Canada’s top athletes.... Actu- 
ally, this whole season has been a dream season. Everything 
has been picture perfect. We achieved so much as a team 
and also had fun. It was very fulfilling.” 

But there is more to life than basketball — even coaches 
know that. Coach Dore says: “They're students first. Part of 
the focus of the basketball program is to teach them to do 
well in life.” Team members take on a full course load, 
though trying to avoid Friday classes is the one concession 
to their busy travel schedule. 

“We have an excellent graduating record,” says Dore. 
“Since I’ve been coaching (1989), only one player has not 
graduated, and he’s back now finishing his degree.” He 
proudly points out Gaetan Prosper’s 3.83 GPA in the first 
semester — no mean feat considering Prosper is studying in 
his second language. Prosper and Reimer were recognized 
with special merit awards at Concordia’s annual awards 
banquet. 

Dore recruits his team carefully. He looks at talent, 
behaviour and work ethic. He and his assistants Ernie Rosa 
and Harvey Liverman (currently on leave to open World's 
Gym) attend scores of high school and CEGEP games, and 
also confer with high school coaches. The final roster of 12 
players is whittled down from about 35 who try out. 

The make-up of the team, says Dore, “really reflects what 
Concordia is. Our team is probably unique in basketball. 
The ethnic diversity is evident in the team and even in the 
crowds who watch. They are Catholic, Jewish, Greek, black, 
white — you name it.” 

Team members vary their 
study disciplines, too. Stu- 
dents are enrolled in history, 
economics, leisure studies 
and engineering, and may go 
on to work for a bank ora 
big company, start their 
own business, or even coach basketball. 

When not studying, practising or playing, Dore keeps the 
players busy as community volunteers. They give basketball 
clinics at high schools, tutor students, run road races for 
hospitals and help with Sun Youth projects. “We encourage 
them to be socially aware,” says Dore. “We nurture and 


develop it for several years. Emerson Thomas studied at 
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Maxime Bouchard does it the hard way. 


LaSalle Catholic, and when he goes back to speak to the 
kids and give basketball clinics, he’s a hero to them whether 
he realizes it or not.” 

The players don’t seem to begrudge their time. “Kids 
need role models,” says Thomas. “When I was a teen we 
didn’t have anyone to talk to us about motivation or hard 
work. I was lucky enough to learn that at home, but I know 
how difficult it is growing up now. There are kids on the 
borderline, who could go either way. We try to make a sig- 
nificant impact on them, though we don’t touch as many as 
we d like. When I have more time, I really want to get 
involved with the Big Brother program, and possibly coach. 
I plan to maintain my connection with the youth.” 

Thomas has also worked at a summer camp for several 
years, and he has decided that dealing with people is where 
his future lies. This prompted his decision to switch from 
engineering to sports administration. 

JP Reimer is the son of two Concordia professors, so he 


learned good study habits early. A history student, he plans 
S 


to teach high school, possibly even at FACE, his alma mater. 


Much of his free time goes to volunteering as a tutor for 
inner city youth. Where does he find the time? “There's 
always an extra hour in the week,’ he smiles. 

To the casual observer, it would seem very difficult for 
these athletes to juggle all this: school, sports, travel, com- 
munity service, paying the rent, cooking, cleaning and 
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laundry, not to mention a social life. Concordia Athletics 
understands the problems and offers excellent support. 

Alumni help out with part-time jobs and, through their 
Booster Club, assist with fundraising, mentoring, tutoring, 
and even provision of workout clothes. Roy Savory, a past 
president of the club, is an avid fan of both the Stingers and 
of Emerson Thomas. A consulting engineer by day, he’s on 
hand for as many games as he can manage. There are cor- 
porate sponsors too, such as Starter (thanks to Ted Fletcher, 
SGWU ’63) and Nike. 


“No more Kraft Dinner. 


I'm tired of that.” 
— Emerson Thomas 


For academic support, especially for first-year students, 
Concordia has initiated the Student-Athlete Academic Sup- 
port Program (SAASP). Coordinator Anna Johansson 
helps scholars on all the varsity teams adjust to university 
life in the big city. She teaches time management, study 
skills, and generally how to concentrate on school even in 
the face of personal or living difficulties. “The SAASP is a 
tremendous asset to the athletes,” Dore says. “The idea is to 
try to prepare them to negotiate successfully as opposed to 
flunking out or quitting.” 

Much of the team’s all-around success originates in its 
togetherness. “The older students also nurture the younger 
ones,’ says Dore. “When it is their turn to assume the role 
of leader, they are ready. Emerson has been a natural leader 
this year.” As third-year-student Reimer says, “This year | 
definitely felt I had a new role to play: the younger players 
looked up to me. Next year I know I'll be prepared to help 
out even more.” 

The coaches, too, are always available to the players. This 
is evident from the constant stream of smiling team mem- 
bers dropping by Dore’s office even after season’s end. 

Come September, ET knows his retirement will really 
sink in. For the first year in many, he won't have to report 
to training camp. He will be working at World Gym and 
completing his internship for his degree. For recreation, he 
looks forward to a senior basketball league, tennis and ski- 
ing. And, after all these years as a struggling student, he 
says, ‘No more Kraft Dinner. I’m tired of that.” 

ET moves up and out, as may Fred Arsenault, another 
talented veteran; the junior players become seniors; a cou- 
ple of lucky rookies will join the Stingers’ roster. Dore and 
his team hope to maintain their record of excellence. 
They're looking forward to the coming year’s challenges, 
both on and off the court. 


Nancy Nelson is a Montreal freelance writer. 





Maxime Bouchard does it the hard way. 


LaSalle Catholic, and when he goes back to speak to the 
kids and give basketball clinics, he’s a hero to them whether 
he realizes it or not.” 

The players don’t seem to begrudge their time. “Kids 
need role models,” says Thomas. “When I was a teen we 
didn’t have anyone to talk to us about motivation or hard 
work. I was lucky enough to learn that at home, but I know 
how difficult it is growing up now. There are kids on the 
borderline, who could go either way. We try to make a sig- 
nificant impact on them, though we don’t touch as many as 
we d like. When I have more time, I really want to get 
involved with the Big Brother program, and possibly coach. 
I plan to maintain my connection with the youth.” 

Thomas has also worked at a summer camp for several 
years, and he has decided that dealing with people is where 
his future lies. This prompted his decision to switch from 
engineering to sports administration. 

JP Reimer is the son of two Concordia professors, so he 
learned good study habits early. A history student, he plans 
to teach high school, possibly even at FACE, his alma mater. 
Much of his free time goes to volunteering as a tutor for 
inner city youth. Where does he find the time? “There’s 
always an extra hour in the week,” he smiles. 

To the casual observer, it would seem very difficult for 
these athletes to juggle all this: school, sports, travel, com- 
munity service, paying the rent, cooking, cleaning and 
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laundry, not to mention a social life. Concordia Athletics 
understands the problems and offers excellent support. 

Alumni help out with part-time jobs and, through their 
Booster Club, assist with fundraising, mentoring, tutoring, 
and even provision of workout clothes. Roy Savory, a past 
president of the club, is an avid fan of both the Stingers and 
of Emerson Thomas. A consulting engineer by day, he’s on 
hand for as many games as he can manage. There are cor- 
porate sponsors too, such as Starter (thanks to Ted Fletcher, 
SGWU ’63) and Nike. 


“No more Kraft Dinner. 


I'm tired of that.” 
— Emerson Thomas 


For academic support, especially for first-year students, 
Concordia has initiated the Student-Athlete Academic Sup- 
port Program (SAASP). Coordinator Anna Johansson 
helps scholars on all the varsity teams adjust to university 
life in the big city. She teaches time management, study 
skills, and generally how to concentrate on school even in 
the face of personal or living difficulties. “The SAASP is a 
tremendous asset to the athletes,” Dore says. “The idea is to 
try to prepare them to negotiate successfully as opposed to 
flunking out or quitting.” 

Much of the team’s all-around success originates in its 
togetherness. “The older students also nurture the younger 
ones,’ says Dore. “When it is their turn to assume the role 
of leader, they are ready. Emerson has been a natural leader 
this year.” As third-year-student Reimer says, “This year | 
definitely felt I had a new role to play: the younger players 
looked up to me. Next year I know I'll be prepared to help 
out even more.” 

The coaches, too, are always available to the players. This 
is evident from the constant stream of smiling team mem- 
bers dropping by Dore’s office even after season’s end. 

Come September, ET knows his retirement will really 
sink in. For the first year in many, he won't have to report 
to training camp. He will be working at World Gym and 
completing his internship for his degree. For recreation, he 
looks forward to a senior basketball league, tennis and ski- 
ing. And, after all these years as a struggling student, he 
says, No more Kraft Dinner. I’m tired of that.” 

ET moves up and out, as may Fred Arsenault, another 
talented veteran; the junior players become seniors; a cou- 
ple of lucky rookies will join the Stingers’ roster. Dore and 
his team hope to maintain their record of excellence. 
They're looking forward to the coming year’s challenges, 
both on and off the court. 


Nancy Nelson is a Montreal freelance writer. 


Lyn Priestley - BA sociology, in progress 





Lyn Priestley was assigned her first university term paper 
last year. The 45-year-old was led to the family computer 
and taught the basics of word processing. When she’d fin- 
ished the paper, she was criticized for a lifeless introduction, 
disorganized paragraphs and a weak conclusion. She was 
reprimanded and told to shape up — by her 19-year-old 
daughter, a CEGEP student. 

Priestley is among more than 2,000 mature students at 
Concordia, returning to school after years outside a class- 
room. They come with jobs and mortgages, spouses and 
kids, yet they're eager to welcome exams and student loans 
into their lives, to pick up a degree and a new career, or just 
a little extra knowledge. 

Concordia offers a 108-credit Mature Entry Program 
(MEP) to Canadian citizens or landed immigrants without 
their having to meet regular university requirements. Appli- 
cants must have been away from full-time study for at least 
two years since age 18. MEP applicants are judged on acade- 
mic record, and work and life experiences. “What we're 
looking for is the potential to undertake a university educa- 
tion and succeed,’ says Assistant Registrar Peter Regimbald. 

MEP students make up about 10 per cent of the under- 
graduate population. Women outnumber men in all Facul- 
ties except Engineering and Computer Science — the least 


By Trish Snyder 
Photos by Owen Egan 


popular degree for mature students overall. Most study in 
Arts and Science. About half fall between the ages of 20 and 
29; enrolment plummets in the 60+ category, when students 
can audit courses. 

Adviser Jill Barry of the Centre for Mature Students says 
two qualities set them apart: enthusiasm and nerves. 

Many older students attend class and study religiously. 
They fret about exams and papers, and worry about not 
being as smart as younger students. Some take years to 
muster the courage just to walk into Barry’s office. “I tell 
them, ‘You're not alone in being nervous, ” she says. “It’s 
scary walking into a classroom for the first time, but we’re 
here to help them through it.” 

Laurie Johnson wandered through Concordia’s arcane 
course calendar for two years before finding Barry. She had 
been working as a pre-school teacher until her difficulty 
climbing into better jobs with bigger paycheques drove her 
to university. “I was limited because employers naturally 
assumed I had a BA,” says the 28-year-old. “I thought I 
could get taken more seriously if I had a degree.” 

She’s just finished her first year as a full-time Fine Arts 
student taking psychology on the side, blending her inter- 
ests of child development and art into one degree. She 
works as a full-time nanny for a single mother. Despite an 
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Laurie Johnson with her charges, 10-and seven-year-old Kirsten 
and Michael Bowey 
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accommodating boss, Johnson is exhausted from juggling 
the demands of five professors with those of her two young 
wards. “But I’m going to stick with it,” she says. “It’s a mis- 
sion now.” 

For 59-year-old Mary Jones, going to university was more 
a whim. Almost 20 years ago, a friend persuaded her to 
enrol in a Concordia psychology course offered off campus. 
That eventually led to painting appreciation and, by 1988, 
Jones had a BFA earned one course per semester for 12 
years. She graduated at 52, in the same year as her eldest 
daughter, now 30. 

Jones’s family is mostly supportive, although her kids for- 
bade her from taking another psychology course after she 


went around psychoanalyzing everyone during the first one. 


Her husband wonders why she doesn’t study something 
more marketable. 

The University wants her to enter the honours program 
because of her good grades. “But I’m not doing it for marks 
or to find a job, I’m doing it because I like it,” says Jones, 
now working on a BA in English literature. “Lots of people 
spend time and money on fitness,” she says, “and don't plan 
on going to the Olympics. I just like to learn because it 
makes life interesting.” 

Carole Blaquiére, 30, had expected to travel the usual 
route to university, until the unexpected arrival of her son 
when she was 18. 

A few years ago, the company she’d been with closed. She 
went through interviews with a large corporation and made 
it to the short list of two. The other candidate was hired and 
Blaquiére decided to beef up her education. 

She has spent four years as a full-time industrial engi- 
neering student, taking four courses per semester to qualify 
for bursaries and loans. Initially, she felt lost in the system. 
Now she’s adapted the program to her needs, choosing 
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Travel And Learning Combined 

Audrey Collier flipped through an Elderhostel Canada 
catalogue at a library in British Columbia. She couldn't 
wait to be old enough to register.“What attracted me 
was the idea that it was an educational trip as opposed 
to a tourist vacation, and singles could go and meet 
people with the same ideas,” she says. 

Since 1984, Concordia University has been among 
350 Elderhostel sites across Canada to host adults 55 
and older who are looking to season their vacations 
with academics. 

Concordia offers one-week programs in July and 
August for up to 50 hostelers. Although courses may 
vary each year, this summer's offerings include: 
Montreal: A World in a City, International Politics and 
Quebec Folk Music. 

Classes are held mornings and evenings so partici- 
pants can explore during the afternoons. The $380 cost 
includes meals, simple accommodation, classes and 
some extracurricular activities, but not transportation 
to Montreal. 

Concordia also offers a week-long jazz program dur- 
ing the International Jazz Festival, recognized as one of 
the 12 best Elderhostel destinations in the world. 

Since Collier, 67, took her first Elderhostel trip to 
Montreal in 1987, she’s been to St. Vincent, Ottawa, 
Trois-Riviéres and she’s looking forward to a September 
visit to France. 

Participants can also head to the U.S. or to one of 
dozens of foreign countries, including Italy, Thailand, 
and Ecuador. Certain special destinations are even 
aimed at Elderhostelers with their grandchildren. 

Quebec Regional director Judy Swedburg says a 
range of older adults is attracted to the experience, 
from doctors and lawyers to people who have never 
graduated from high school.They’ve found the foun- 
tain of youth in Elderhostel, and that’s keeping their 
bodies and their minds moving.” 

For more information, contact Concordia’s 
Elderhostel office at 848-3313. 

-T§ 
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The Auditing Option 

A minister once attended an information session 
about Concordia’s Senior Audit Program hoping to 
get somebody to look at his church’s books. 

Soon to be renamed the non-credit program, it 
allows adults aged 60 and older to take regular uni- 
versity courses on a non-credit basis. A three-credit 
course is less than $20 and there's no pressure from 
grades, exams or essays. 

Winner of a 1993 Alumni Outstanding Student 
Award, Ashley McGain, 75, has earned several 
degrees from Concordia. He began with a BComm in 
1948, then a diploma in instructional technology 
after his retirement in the early 80s. After complet- 
ing his master’s in educational technology in 1985, 
McGain and wife Dorothy, 73, began auditing. 
Together, they've taken courses in art history and 
French, and he’s studied history, sociology and 
geography, never feeling uncomfortable among 
younger people. Some of the kids wonder what I’m 
doing in their classes,” says McGain. “When | tell 
them about the auditing program, they say ‘I think 
I’ll tell my grandparents about it.’” 

Pianist Sylvia de Niverville, 73, says one of the 
unique aspects of the program is rubbing shoulders 
with younger students. She feels equally at home 
with professors; one was heard saying he was 
pleased to have seniors in class so he wouldn't be 
the only one with white hair. 

De Niverville has been taking courses for enjoy- 
ment since 1986, studying everything from political 
science to philosophy. She even took film studies to 
keep up with her son as he earned his Concordia 
degree. She says she'd never consider giving up her 
education. “It keeps one’s wits moving, which is 
more important mentally for us than aerobics is 
physically,” she says. “I can’t imagine not having a 
book list!” 

For information about the senior audit/non-credit 
program, call 848-3893. 

-TS 








Frank Saliba: “a state of total inner peace.” 


courses as she can handle them, not when the department 
prescribes them. 

She wedges her studies between her family and a part- 
time job, managing to keep her GPA above 2. “I’ve had to 
learn that I can’t do everything, that there’s no way | could 
be the same type of student as somebody who lives with 
their parents,’ Blaquiére says. 

Frank Saliba, 43, was jittery about starting university in 
his mid-40s. He worried about his credibility and fitting in. 
On his first day, students approached him for the course 
outline. “They obviously thought I was the teacher,” he says. 

He works 50 hours a week, has a family, leads a church 
choir, and studied 15-20 hours each week for a psychology 
course last semester. A part-time independent student hop- 
ing to enter the MEP, he yearns for a BA and MA in psychol- 
ogy to use in his retirement within a half-dozen years. 

He’s been known to attend family dinners toting text- 
books. He listens to tapes of his assignments while driving. 
“For me, it’s like therapy,” Saliba says. “At work there's a lot 
of anxiety. Here, I can change to a state of total inner peace.” 

And Lyn Priestley? She survived that first lecture from her 
daughter and is still studying part-time for a BA in sociol- 
ogy. A full-time retailer, she started at Concordia after her 
husband began a two-year stint working in South America 
in the fall of 1993. She was thrilled to get her ID card, but 
terrified of asking questions in class and figuring out the 
answer-sheet for multiple-choice exams. 

She wants, one day, to help troubled adolescents, but she’s 
studying more for enjoyment than employment. “It’s like 
reading a book,” she says. “Every page is a surprise, it’s so 
exciting. I can’t wait to get to the end!” 

For more information about the Mature Entry Program, 
call 848-3890. 


Trish Snyder, Gr Dip 95, was this year’s student intern. 
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While studying hard, getting 
good marks and partying till 
dawn are all essential elements 
in a well-rounded undergradu- 
ate career, no one would ever 
claim that’s all there is to uni- 
versity life. 

There’s survival. 

New students discover they 
have only six or eight hours of 
lectures each week — this'll be a 
breeze! Then the boom drops. 
There are readings, labs, tutori- 
als, conferences, tests, exams, 
term papers. For many students 
there’s also the preoccupation 
of paying tuition, the rent and 
interest on student loans, not 
to mention putting dinner on 
the table. The years at university can be tough. 

Concordia’s Student Services help students cope. Made 
up of Financial Aid & Awards, Counselling & 
Development, Advocacy & Support, Recreation & 
Athletics, Health Services, and the Office of the Dean of 
Students, Student Services are the other face of a university 
education. From the results of a recent survey, students 
seem to appreciate the lessons Student Services teach. 

Eight Canadian universities took part in the survey, not 
in order to establish rankings, but to help identify areas in 
which each might improve. The 1994 survey investigated 
160 variables covering everything from a student's faculty, 
program, first language, marital status, place of residence, 
work hours and debt load, to the importance of the quality 
of teaching and of class size. 

Sup Mei Graub, director of Counselling & Development, 
and Roger Coté, director of Financial Aid & Awards, coor- 
dinated the survey for Concordia. The results are being 
published in a series of short newsletters for distribution 
within the Concordia community. “We wanted Concordia 
data to help increase the awareness of community mem- 
bers to student concerns,” Coté says. 

Graub and Coté say the profile of the 626 respondents 
accurately reflects Concordia’s student population. One 
third are part-time students. Their mean age is 25.9 years. 
About three quarters speak English as a first language. 

Among an array of facts revealed in the survey are: par- 
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ents or relatives ranked as the 
number one source of funding 
for students, followed by per- 
sonal savings. More than 88 per 
cent indicated that increased 
emphasis on teaching excel- 
lence is very important to 
them. For those who remember 
the Norris Building library, it is 
startling and reassuring to 
know that almost 90 per cent 
of respondents are satisfied 
with Concordia’s library 
facilities. 

“It’s consciousness-raising, 
Graub says of the survey. “For 
example, the proportion of stu- 
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dents aware of or satisfied with 
employment services was very 
low. We’re doing more now to raise the profile.” 

With an eye to improvement, Concordia’s Student 
Services is integrating what it has learned from this survey. 
It’s all part of offering students the other important part of 
a university education — an introductory course in life 


skills. 


In this issue, we offer a look at Health Services. Other 
areas of Student Services will be covered in future issues. 
— Kathleen Hugessen 


Health Services 


What a difference an “s” makes. 

At Concordia’s Heath Services, that final consonant 
stands for programs, approaches and attitudes that do 
more than cure students’ aches and pains. From stress 
management to strep throat, Health Services dispenses 
facts and remedies that keep students, staff and faculty in 
peak shape. 

At a time when provincial and federal governments are 
re-evaluating the Canadian health care system, Health 
Services is a system that is succeeding, says director Nancy 
Torbit. In addition to providing comprehensive care, with 
an emphasis on prevention and education, Health Services 
also encourages students to be critical of the care they 
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receive. “We educate stu- 
dents on what it means to 
be a good health-care con- 
sumer, Torbit says. “We 
expose them to a system 
that works and that gives 
them excellent care. In that 
way, I think we are a 
model.” 

Last year, there were 
about 18,000 visits to 
Health Services’ two loca- 
tions. That number contin- 
ues to rise. Before seeing a 
doctor or nurse, visitors are 
encouraged to fill out a detailed health form which helps 
provide a context for the visit. For example, is the patient 
suffering from a sore throat or is she also run down from 
poor eating and sleeping habits? Torbit says the form, “in a 
sensitive way,’ delves into topics patients might not other- 
wise mention: drug and alcohol use, depression, sexual or 
other assault. She says the form is the first step towards 
treating “all the pieces of people.” 

In providing care, Heath Services recognizes that, for 
students especially, cost and time are very important. If 
possible, students receive sample medications to avoid 
expensive prescriptions. The staff make sure students know 
the right way to take medications, to avoid expensive 
repeat treatments. For out-of-province or international 
students who don’t have Quebec’s medicare card, Health 
Services handles the insurance paperwork. 

Health Services is readily available to answer questions 
from anyone in the Concordia community. A nurse/recep- 
tionist handles calls from people looking for information 
or unsure if they should see a doctor. 

Anyone needing health information, whether for a class 
paper of for personal use, can consult the Health Services’ 
library of books and pamphlets. 

In the past few years, Health Services has increased both 
the kinds and number of its educational programs. Take, 
for example, raising awareness of alcohol use and abuse. 
Anyone serving alcohol at Concordia must attend a three- 
hour training session that includes how to recognize intox- 
ication and how to help someone who has passed out from 
too much alcohol. 

Since 1992, Health Services has had a boost from student 
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volunteers, called peer health edu- 
cators. Diane Bellemare, an RN 
and a health educator, directs the 
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program which includes about 12 
eacsivaae 


students. “It’s recognized in health 
education that peer influence is 





probably the most effective in 
terms of changing student behav- 
ior,’ she says. 

Peer health educators receive a 
three-day training focusing on 
both information and ways to pre- 
sent facts to students. Each volun- 
teer must give five to seven hours a 
week, in meetings with students or 
in handing out information at tables in the Hall building. 

Daniel Ayoub, 22, an applied social science student, is 
one of two student coordinators for the program. He says 
peer health educators deal openly and frankly with sexuali- 
ty, HIV and AIDS, as well as with drugs and alcohol. He 
calls the presentations “very interactive and therefore, 
more effective.” 

As a peer health educator, Ayoub has learned an interest- 
ing secret about today’s students: when it comes to health 
issues, they feel most ignorant about stress, not sex. “When 
we put out stress management information on our tables, 
it gets snapped up,’ says Ayoub. “Students want to know 
about healthy outlets for stress.” Good nutrition has also 
proved a hot topic. 

But both peer health educators and Health Services are 
worried about another tight budget — that of the 
University. Dollars are scarce and Ayoub isn’t certain what 
will happen to his program. They'd love to have a room to 
call their own. (They currently crowd into a doctor's office 
for meetings.) Having their own telephone line would 
allow them to answer questions anonymously. 

And, at Health Services, Torbit has heard the question, 
“Why have a health clinic when Montreal has CLSCs, clin- 
ics and hospitals?” She firmly defends the need for free, 
student-based care. “We're a real health resource. Our staff 
is attuned to students’ needs. We're not here to make 
money. We try to help students get through school and, 
along the way, we have a significant impact on the rest of 
their lives.” 

— Liz Warwick 
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CC &s the size of a small 
university,” says 
Gail Valaskakis, 
referring to Concordia’s 
Faculty of Arts and Science. 
“It has one quarter of the 
University’s budget, 16,000 
full- and part-time students.” 
The tally of faculty mem- 
bers is close to 1,000, she 
says, and there are 170 staff. 
Oddly enough, she’s smil- 
ing. As Dean of this huge 
institution-within-an- 
institution, shouldn’t she 
be looking haggard and 
burdened? 

Not she. Valaskakis, 55, 
clearly enjoys the challenges 
of her position. She talks 
with confidence and energy 
about the Faculty, her role 
and the future. 

She continues her inven- 
tory, “There are 31 units, if 
you count departments and 
the colleges. My role is to 
administer. The Dean is a 
servant to the Faculty and, 
at the same time, a leader.” 

Her administrative 
assistant Madeleine Yates 
has come into the Dean’s 
Loyola campus office. She 
puts the matter succinctly: 
“The Dean decides.” 

The buck may stop 
here, but the consultation 
is extensive. There are regu- 
lar chair’s meetings and 
semi-annual retreats out- 
side Montreal. Valaskakis 
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Dean of Arts and Science 


by Kathleen Hugessen 


Gail Valaskakis 


also attends Canadian 
deans’ meetings. She is one 
of only two women deans 
of a combined Faculty of 
Arts and Science in Canada. 

Which raises the ques- 
tion: wouldn't it make more 
sense to have separate, 
more manageable faculties 
of arts and of science? 

In a word: no. 

“There’s a tremendous 
benefit in terms of cross- 
fertilization,” Valaskakis 
says. “Students can study in 
different areas.” She pauses. 
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“Well, that’s more in theory 
than in practice. But we’re 
working on it!” She’d like 
to see science students tak- 
ing arts courses, as does 
sometimes happen, and arts 
students taking science 
courses, as rarely happens. 
“If I had a wish, it would be 
to maximize our interdisci- 
plinarity which is an impor- 
tant academic statement of 
what we do here.” She'd 
also like to build a better 
curriculum and to see links 
with the other Faculties. 


“It’s hard now for an arts 
student to take art history, 
for example. We need to 
use our resources to the 
greatest advantage.” 

Valaskakis says her 
own background has been 
of enormous value. A 
Chippewa, born on the 
Lac du Flambeau Reserve 
in Wisconsin, she earned a 
BSc, with a minor in 
English, from University of 
Wisconsin. She then com- 
pleted an MA at Cornell 
University and a PhD in 
cultural communications 
at McGill University. She 
joined the Loyola College 
communication arts 
department in the year it 
was founded, 1967. 

“It helps to be in com- 
munication studies,” she 
says. “It’s diverse. It incor- 
porates lectures, labs, work- 
ing with technicians. You 
do a lot of listening.” 

One of her students 
from those early days is 
Paul Shubin (L BA 73). 

In fact, he was in the very 
first course she ever gave. 
“I took public speaking 
from Gail. It may very 
well have been the most 
valuable course I have 
ever taken... She wasn't a 
teacher. She was a human- 
being person who was 
conducting this course. 
She had a way of critiquing 
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and teaching without your 
feeling you d been cri- 
tiqued or taught.” 

Another admirer is 
Corinne Jetté who teaches 
in the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science. 
“She always had a rocking 
chair in her office because 
students would feel intimi- 
dated and she'd work hard 
to avoid that,” she says. 
“She knows comfort-level is 
important. When I’ve been 
stuck in my writing, I’ve 
called her at all hours. She 
turns that educator on. She 
never delivers information 
without sourcing it, never 
gives you the answers. She 
makes you think.” 

In close to 30 years at 


Loyola and Concordia, 


mentor 


programme 
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Valaskakis has taught, 
chaired her department, 
directed the MA program, 
served as vice-dean in 
charge of academic plan- 
ning, been acting dean and 
is now completing the five- 
year term as dean she 
began in 1992. 

Off campus, the mother 
of 25-year-old twin sons is 
much involved in commu- 
nity work. And she’s an 
avid antiquer. She has 
received grants from the 
Canada Council and Her- 
itage Canada to put outa 
catalogue of her collection 
of “Indian Princesses & 
Cowgirls.” The early 20th- 
century popular images 
of frontier women will 


become a perman ent 


exhibit at Lac du Flam- 
beau’s Indian Museum and 
Cultural Centre. 

She’s trained her friends 
—she calls them “a commu- 
nity of collectors” — to keep 
their eyes peeled on her 
behalf at antique barns, 
flea markets and garage 
sales. “I found a set of blot- 
ters for her in Maine,” Jetté 
says with a certain pride. 

Valaskakis is not teach- 
ing as she has opted instead 
to continue her work with 
graduate students, as well 
as her research in northern 
and native communities, 
and in cultural studies 
from a native perspective. 
“IT work two hours a night 
on my computer. For me, 


that’s relaxing; it’s total 
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concentration,” she says. 
“If | weren't doing this, 
teaching would be relaxing.’ 

The Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science gazes 
out her window, across the 
Loyola playing field. No, 
she definitely doesn't look 
haggard and burdened. “] 
enjoy it,” she says. “It’s a 
challenge. I try to keep my 
eye on the ball which, for 
me, is solving problems.... 
The bottom line is the stu- 
dents and what we can do 
for them.” 

She looks back into the 
room, into the University. 
“I’ve devoted my life to it,” 
she says. “We're a commu- 
nity of long-standing peo- 
ple who really love this 


place.” 


Care to lend a hand to 
an aspiring student? 


The Concordia University Alumni Association’s mentor programme matches 
students with graduates working in the students’ fields of interest. In its 
four years of existence, the programme has produced 177 such matches. 
Alumni interested in participating as mentors are encouraged to take part 
in this rewarding programme. 


Areas of need include: 


banking/ finance 


international business 
social service sector 


pharmaceuticals 
film 


high technology/engineering 


communication/media 


recreation & leisure 


government/ foreign 
service/law 


education 
scientific research 


human resource 
management 


fine artists/curators 


information systems 
management 


telecommunications 
computer science 


entrepreneurship 
writing 


graphic 
designers/ illustrators 


and anything else you can 
think of... or do! 


Interested alumni should contact Maria Ponte at the Office of 
Alumni Affairs, (514) 848-3825 


"N.B. For logistical reasons, this programme is offered to residents of the Montreal area only. 
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The True-Life Adventures 
of a Phonathon Volunteer 


by Philip Fine 


t seems that, almost 

daily, | find myself 

waving off requests 
for money from panhan- 
dlers, direct mail wildlife 
organizations, kids with 
chocolate bars and so on. 
So when a representative 
of Concordia’s Office of 
Alumni Affairs called, I was 
braced. But she wasn’t look- 
ing for money; she wanted 
volunteers to help out dur- 
ing the four-night Alumni 
Phonathon. She got to me. 
Maybe it was because, like 
the family house, Concor- 
dia has always been there 
for me and who’s going to 
begrudge the house a little 
yardwork when it needs it. 
Or maybe it was the chance 
to give to a good cause — 
using other people’s money! 

So, on the evening of 
March 8, I found myself, 
wearing a nametag that said 
“Philip, Fine Arts, theatre 
'86,” sitting next to other 
name-tagged people around 
a Nesbitt Burns boardroom 
table overlooking down- 
town Montreal. Cardboard 
boxes of all-dressed jumbos 
from Mike’s sat on a table 
at which Henry VIII would 
have felt comfortable. 

After pizza and a dough- 
nut, | was ready for a nap. 
Instead, | took my potential 
donor cards and my script, 


and I sat down at one of the 
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investment firm’s employ- 
ees’ desks. I began dialing. 
| was trying to help raise a 
daunting $110,000. About 
45 others were there to 
help me do that —a total 
of about 190 callers over 
the four nights. 

“Remember to smile 
throughout the phone con- 
versation,” said Phonathon 
Tip #17. 


| think the people who 


heard my first nervous sales 


pitches were the ones smil- 
ing. It’s easy to tell when 


someone is following a 


script — but no one booed 





my performance. Most peo- 
ple seemed to appreciate 
that someone was trying to 
raise money for their alma 
mater. 

That, however, was cold 
comfort when I| looked at 
my empty record sheet. 

By the midway point, after 
an hour and a half, | man- 
aged to rack up $25. I was 
barely paying off my pizza 
(which, fortunately, had 
been donated) because it 
sounded like the people | 
was calling were struggling 
to pay off the pizza man in 


their lives. “I’m still look- 


ing for work,” said one 
grad. “Next year | might 
have some money,” said 
another. 

Still, not everyone out 
there was shaking empty 
piggy banks. “Oh, that’s 
very generous of you,” | 
heard the volunteer right 
behind me say to yet 
another donor. My blank 
cards were piling up like so 
many empty mussel shells. 
Wasn't I being aggressive 
enough? 

When I got to a card 
with a $100 donation 
from last year marked on 
it, | eschewed my meek 
approach. “How about 
matching your last year’s 
donation?” | said. 


“Sure,” he told me. 


The thrill of the generous! Chair of the Alumni Division of Annual Giving Raymond Décarie 
(L BComm 64), president and COO of Meloche Monnex, gives a whoop as an alumnus reaches deep 


to help the University. 








Phonathon volunteer and author Philip Fine grins as he racks 


up those pledges. 


“Mark me down for a hun- 
dred.” It’s amazing what a 
hundred-dollar donation 
can do for a phonathon vol- 
unteer’s confidence. 

“We're a bunch of fellow 
Concordia grads trying to 
raise some money for the 
University, I said to my next 
caller. I was ready to make 
the evening go my way. 

Sure, | didn’t have the 
fundraising finesse of the 
pro from the Office of Uni- 
versity Advancement. I'd 
overhear him chumming 
up his callers, asking them 
about their new baby, their 
dinner or whatever bit of 
information he had. His 
conversations would go 
something like this : “So, 
that’s great. Thank you very 
much, Fred. I’m writing 
your donation on the card 


and sending it right to you. 


Thanks a lot and take care of 


that back. You'll want to be 
ready for the golf season.” 
His arm went up so many 
times to hand in completed 
cards, he could have worked 


as a road crew dummy. 


uating some of the generos- 
ity that came your way. 

Roy Bonin, director of 
Concordia s libraries, was 
wearing a baseball hat 
backwards (a prize) as he 
worked. Temporary moon- 
lighters plied the touch 
tones all around me. 
Phonathon Coordinator 
Max Pompili worked up a 
sweat, his voice turning 
hoarse, as he emerged from 
a tabulation room to yell 
the new totals. 

By the end of the night, 
the most money raised by 
one volunteer was $1,650. 
That volunteer wasn't me. 


| raised $245. That’s 
| think I was connecting 


enough to help pay fora 


Montreal 95 Phonathon Results 


to callers who felt a need to 
remember all Concordia 
had given them. People in 
the immediate-post-univer- _ 
sity phase of their life — | 
moving out of their parents’ 
house or into a bigger place, 
people with a new baby. 
Rich memories have the 
power to make you want 

to give back. Maybe being 


generous is a way of perpet- 


XAVIER NUEZ 





few new library books or 
some new towels in the 
sports complex. 

We all gathered around 
the selection of videos 
rewards for our hard work 

and the leftovers, sharing 
our sense of satisfaction. 

What we got in dona- 
tions doesn't come close to 
paying off the $10 million 
budget cut the university is 
facing. But working the 
phones for one night drew 
us a bit closer to paying the 
University back for all it has 
given us. 

Philip Fine holds not only a BFA 
86 (theatre) but also has a grad- 
uate diploma in journalism. He 


is a Montreal freelance writer. 





March 5, Sir George Williams Night............. $26,716 pledged 
March 6, Loyola Night........ 
March 7&8, Concordia Wights................ $4], 165 pledged 








Phonathon chair Lorne Woods congratulates CUAA President Nicole Fauré for being best caller of 
the evening. 
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Toronto chapter 

Since January, the chapter has held 
several successful events. 

On April 4, Cass Simons spoke on 
“Sitting in the driver's seat: job search 
techniques from the employer’s point 
of view.” There was a good turnout for 
this question-and-answer session on 
the dos and don'ts of cover letters, 
resumes and interviews. 

Ann Fawcett of Caldwell Partners 
addressed about 80 alumni on the 
“Importance of being able to network 
in business” at the York Club on April 
18. The location was beautiful, the 
topic of great interest and the speaker 
enthusiastic. 

The success of both of the foregoing 
shows the need for similar events in 
the future. 

The chapter has struck a nomina- 
tions committee to select next year’s 
executive. The members are looking 
for energetic interested Toronto-area 
alumni who might be interested in 
sitting on the executive committee or 
in organizing an event for next year. 
Committee chair Flo Yaffe has done 
some excellent preliminary work, 


Ottawa chapter 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Toronto chapter 





At the York Club on April 18, were, from left: Peter Schwarz (S BA 71), guest speaker 
Ann Fawcett proudly wearing her complimentary Concordia cap, David Walters 

(S BA 66), CUAA President Nicole Fauré (BComm 84), past chapter president and distin- 
guished service alumni award winner John Monroe (BCompSci 79), and Toronto chap- 


ter President Marty Ginsherman (BA 76). 


inviting alumni to join the chapter. 
For more information, call chapter 
president Marty Ginsherman at 
(905) 889-7815. 

The chapter’s Annual General 
Meeting is scheduled for the week 
of September 18 at a location to be 
announced. Look for more informa- 
tion in the September issue of Concor- 





Among Ottawa-area alumni to turn out for a fabulous buffet dinner at Algonquin Col- 
lege’s Restaurant International were, from left: Andrea Maguire (BA 80), Wanda Babu- 
rek (BA 88), Ronda Stoller (BA 85 SCPA, MA 87) and Bob Bamford (BComm 78). About 
50 graduates attended. Guest speakers were Charles Bertrand, Concordia’s interim rec- 
tor and vice-chancellor, and Concordia University Magazine editor Kathleen Hugessen. 
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dia University Magazine. 

The chapter wants to extend heart- 
felt thanks to all its volunteers who 
make possible the events held for 


Toronto alumni. 


Ottawa chapter 

The Ottawa chapter is holding its 
Annual General Meeting, Thursday, 
June 8 at 5:30 p.m. The location is the 
Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Car- 
leton, 111 Lisgar, 2nd floor, in the 
Richmond Room. All chapter mem- 
bers are invited to take part in chapter 
business, to influence the direction of 
the chapter and to take part in nomi- 
nations for next year’s executive. 

Contact Murray Kronick, chapter 
president, at (613) 787-8286 (work) or 
231-4938 (home). 


Tri-State chapter 

Hold this date! July 6, 1995, the 
Tri-State chapter of the Concordia 
University Alumni Association will 
hold a summer reception — place to be 
announced. Special guest will be Con- 
cordia’s Director of Alumni Affairs 
Ann Vroom. A special invitation to tri- 
state alumni will follow. So stay tuned! 


Quebec voters who have been out- 
side the province for less than two 
years at the time of an election, by- 
election or referendum, have the right 
to vote — by mail. 

Such voters must have been resi- 
dent in Quebec for at least 12 months 
prior to departure and must have been 
qualified to vote at the time of leaving. 

For further information or to regis- 
ter, contact: Directeur Général des 
Elections, Vote des électeurs hors du 
Québec, Edifice René-Lévesque, 3460, 
rue de la Pérade, Sainte-Foy, QC G1X 
3Y5. Telephone: (418) 528-0422. 


The 13th annual Concordia Alumni 


Golf Tournament will be the occasion 


of the inaugural presentation of a 


scholarship commemorating a fondly 
remembered alumna. 

Laurie Brodrick, BA 74 (honours 
Spanish), was captain of her hockey 


team while she attended Loyola College, 


one of Concordia’s founding institu- 
tions. She died in June, 1994, In her 
memory, the Laurie Brodrick Memorial 
Scholarship has been created. 

The $1,500 award will be pre- 
sented to a Concordia student 
athlete in his or her second year of 
studies. The student must have 
demonstrated excellence in both 
academics and athletics, as well as 
a strong community spirit. 

Sponsors of this year’s and previ- 
ous golf tournaments are contributing 
to the scholarship fund. Brodrick’s 
friends and fellow alumni are also 
invited to make a donation. 

Graduates of Concordia, Loyola 
and Sir George Williams are invited to 
attend the golf tournament and ban- 





quet at the Royal Montreal Golf Club, 
Monday, September 11. 

For information about contributing 
to the memorial scholarship, reserva- 
tions for the tournament, or further 
information, call Gabrielle Murphy 
(514) 848-3823. 





Laurie Brodrick 





Name 

Home address 

Telephone 

If you continued studies, where? 
What subject? 

Name of employer 

Business address 

Telephone 

Your position and what you do 
Married? Children? 


News and comments 


| would like to volunteer for 


Committees 


Phonathons 


To send us a change of address or to have information about yourself appear in Class Acts, 
please send this form or write the Alumni Office, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montreal 
H3G 1M8 or send a fax to (514) 848-2826. 


Degree/year/program 


Check box if this is a.wew address 


Degree(s) andyear(s) 


~AAALAS AAR AAR 


Your company’s business 


CATHAL 


AAAS 


(call 848-3817) 
(call 848-3817) Mentor 


Homecoming 


(call 848-3815) 
Chapter work 





CAAA 


aks SAAR ASS 


ne agen ee 
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Quebec voters who have been out- 
side the province for less than two 
years at the time of an election, by- 
election or referendum, have the right 
to vote — by mail. 

Such voters must have been resi- 
dent in Quebec for at least 12 months 
prior to departure and must have been 
qualified to vote at the time of leaving. 

For further information or to regis- 
ter, contact: Directeur Général des 
Elections, Vote des électeurs hors du 
Québec, Edifice René-Lévesque, 3460, 
rue de la Pérade, Sainte-Foy, QC G1X 
3Y5. Telephone: (418) 528-0422. 


The 13th annual Concordia Alumni 


Golf Tournament will be the occasion 


of the inaugural presentation of a 


scholarship commemorating a fondly 
remembered alumna. 

Laurie Brodrick, BA 74 (honours 
Spanish), was captain of her hockey 
team while she attended Loyola College, 
one of Concordia’s founding institu- 
tions. She died in June, 1994, In her 
memory, the Laurie Brodrick Memorial 
Scholarship has been created. 

The $1,500 award will be pre- 
sented to a Concordia student 
athlete in his or her second year of 
studies. The student must have 
demonstrated excellence in both 
academics and athletics, as well as 
a strong community spirit. 

Sponsors of this year’s and previ- 
ous golf tournaments are contributing 
to the scholarship fund. Brodrick’s 
friends and fellow alumni are also 
invited to make a donation. 

Graduates of Concordia, Loyola 
and Sir George Williams are invited to 
attend the golf tournament and ban- 





quet at the Royal Montreal Golf Club, 
Monday, September 11. 

For information about contributing 
to the memorial scholarship, reserva- 
tions for the tournament, or further 
information, call Gabrielle Murphy 
(514) 848-3823. 





Laurie Brodrick 





Name 

Home address 

Telephone 

If you continued studies, where? 
What subject? 

Name of employer 

Business address 

Telephone 

Your position and what you do 
Married? Children? 


News and comments 


| would like to volunteer for 


Committees 
eee ee Eee 


Phonathons 


To send us a change of address or to have information about yourself appear in Class Acts, 
please send this form or write the Alumni Office, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montreal 
H3G 1M8 or send a fax to (514) 848-2826. 


Degree/year/program 


Check box if this is amew address 


Degree(s) andyear(s) 


Your company’s business 


BAHAR GGA 


SSSA AS SS 


(call 848-3817) 
(call 848-3817) Mentor 


Homecoming 


(call 848-3815) 
Chapter work 
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n the house where 

Jan McConnell grew 

up, there was no tele- 
phone, no radio, no stereo, 
no television. Reading was 
her family’s “biggest diver- 
sion.” This wasn’t because 
her parents were Luddites 
in an age of electronic com- 
munication. It was because 
they were deaf. 

“Reading was heaven 
to me,” recalls McConnell 
(BA 76) from her Chateau- 
guay home. “I loved it. We 
all talked about what we 
read and made up stories. 
Books were it.” 

“Talk” in the Mergler 
(McConnell’s maiden 
name) home was in 
American Sign Language 
(ASL) — McConnell’s 
“mother hand,” as she puts 
it — the language she uses 
almost as much as spoken 
English. For the past 12 
years, McConnell has 
taught deaf children at 
Montreal’s Mackay Center. 

On this bright April 
day, there’s lots of chatter 
among her teenage stu- 
dents. The reporter has just 
explained — via the inter- 
pretation of McConnell’s 
hands — the ins and outs 
of freelance writing and 
shown a few samples of her 
work. Some of the students 
recognize the face of Penny 
Lang (Concordia University 
Magazine, Dec 94) and 
excitedly tell McConnell 
that they were in the 


OWEN EGAN 
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Jan McConnell — 


Speaking 


In 


by 
Bronwyn 
Chester 


singer’s recent video. 
They’re anxious to get their 
hands on the magazine. 
McConnell is eager to 
have them read — almost 
anything. Without reading, 
there is no writing, she says, 
and being able to write is 
even more important for a 
deaf person than for a hear- 
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ing person. In a world 
where few hearing people 
know how to sign, the writ- 
ten word is critical to com- 
munication. 

“If you don’t know how 
to sign, the best way to 
communicate to a deaf per- 
son is through writing,” 
signs Orly Shemi, one of 


McConnell’s students. The 
20-year-old Israeli immi- 
grant reads and writes in 
Hebrew, signs in Hebrew, 
ASL and LSQ (Langue des 
signes du Québec), and is 
working on her written 
English and French. 

In a fortunate twist of 
technology, the electronic 
media which were of no use 
to McConnell’s parents are 
proving useful to her stu- 
dents. ASL is the fourth 
most commonly used lan- 
guage in the United States. 
McConnell is thrilled at 
the inroads it is making 
into popular children’s 
shows. As well, many televi- 
sion programs and movies 
on videocassette now have 
closed captions (optionally 
available subtitles). “I 
encourage my students to 
watch television with 
closed captions,” says 
McConnell. 

McConnell herself ven- 
tured into a sort of closed- 
caption production while 
studying at Concordia. For 
her presentation on litera- 
ture and deaf children for 
the course Children’s 
Literature, the early child- 
hood education student 
wrote a book. In My House, 
illustrated by fellow student 
Ila Grayland (BFA 81, BA 
91), depicted a tour of the 
various rooms of a house, 
naming each and its con- 
tents in written English and 
in illustrated ASL signs. 


tt... 
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McConnell credits the 
professor of that course, 
Francelia Butler, with giv- 
ing her confidence in using 
her intimate knowledge of 
both the language and cul- 


ture of the Deaf in teaching. 


“By doing that presenta- 
tion, it clicked that this was 
a very interesting way of 
presenting literature espe- 
cially for hearing parents of 
deaf kids.” Butler, a visiting 
professor from the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, has 
since invited McConnell 
several times to be a guest 
lecturer on literature and 
deaf children. 

These wouldn’t be the 
only times McConnell was 
consulted as an expert on 
signing and the culture of 
the Deaf. Recently she 
served as consultant and 
ASL instructor on the set of 
Teacher, a film about Annie 
Sullivan, Helen Keller's 
teacher. McConnell even 
played a small part as the 
older Helen Keller. “They 
aged me into my late 70s,” 
chuckles the mother of five. 

After finishing at 
Concordia, McConnell 
completed her teacher 
training and an MEd at 
McGill University. Teach- 
ing children with special 
needs was her training and 
her love. Before beginning 
at the Mackay Center, she 
taught children in the 
Montreal public school 
system whose difficulties 
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varied from hyperactivity 
to cerebral palsy to emo- 
tional disturbances. 

While there were times 
when McConnell was in 
physical danger — “I was 
asked to take a martial arts 
course!” — she was never 
hit by a student. She attrib- 
utes that to the love she 
feels for all her students. 

“T think any child reacts 
to love. Children don't 
react violently if they feel 
you sincerely love them,” 
McConnell says. 
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She thanks her parents 
for their love and their way 
of expressing it. “Deaf cul- 
ture is very loving. We 
show our love with our 
hands. We will put our 
hands on someone to say: 
‘That’s very good.’ ” 

McConnell continues 
to sign to her 89-year-old 
mother, Ellen Mitchell. So 
do her children, son Leslie 
and daughters Maureen 
(BComm 91), Valerie 
Glenna (BA 89) and Gaye 
(BFA 83) who is also a 


Orly Shemi and Jan McConnell share a moment of silent amusement. 
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teacher at the Mackay 
Center. Her husband 
Gordon (S BA 61) never 
did pick up sign language 
and communicates with his 
mother-in-law in writing. 
A fourth generation 
of ASL “speakers” is now 
coming along as some of 
McConnell’s eight grand- 
children learn to sign with 
their great-grandmother. 
“They love it,” says 
McConnell. “Nothing's 


hard if you love it.” 
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Some graduates in this listing 


have received more than one 


degree from Concordia, Sir George 


Williams and/or Loyola. These 
people are listed under their earli- 
est year of graduation. 


4 Lloyd O’Toole, BA, is 
moving from Vancouver 
to Kelowna, British Columbia, 
where he is opening Wicklow 
Bed & Breakfast on Okanagan 
Lake. Lloyd has three children. 


6 Paul LeBlanc, L BA (poli. 
sci.), is Manager, organiza- 
tion development, with AMF 
Technotransport which remanu- 
factures land-based transporta- 
tion equipment. Paul is married, 
has two children and lives in 
Beaconsfield, Quebec. 


6 David Gordon, BComm, 

is executive administrator 
of U.S. real estate operations for 
Monit Management in Mon- 
treal. He has other business 
involvements which include that 
of being president of Sunshine 
Travel Agency. David has five 
children. 


6 Eleanor Allen, BA (psy- 

chology), is retired and liv- 
ing in Halifax. She tutors foreign 
students in English. 


6 Lenard Fremeth, BComm, 
is a partner in the Montreal 
chartered accountancy firm of 
Boston Reinharz Bratt Fremeth. 
Lenard is married and has two 
children. 
Raymond Huot, L BSc, was 
recently appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Humpty Dumpty Ltd. 
W. Lyons, S BA, lives in Nanaimo, 
British Columbia, where he is a 
captain for B.C. Ferries working 


relief on seven different vessels. He 


is also the owner of a gift shop, 
Minerals & Other Mysteries. 


Allan Shapiro, BSc, is a dentist 
working for Dentsply Canada 
Ltd. where he is an implant con- 
sultant. Allan is married and has 
three children. 
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Leslie Manion, left, and Joanne Paine double dated while at 
university — Concordia that is. But after graduation the two 
BA 77 grads lost touch. In fact, they didn’t even know they 
were both living in the Ottawa area until they bumped into 
one another at an Ottawa chapter event. They've since discov- 
ered that university friendships transplant very well. 


6 Léo Thibault, L BComm, 
is vice-president, finance 

and administration, with 

Guillevin International Inc. 


/0 Cornelia Elliott, BA, 
teaches English as a second 


language for the Dufferin Peel 
RC Separate School Board in 
Caledon East, Ontario. She has 
three sons — grown up and gone! 
Cornelia is planning to retire in 
less than 365 days! 


] Michael Bloch, S BSc, 

is transplant coordinator 
for University Hospital in Lon- 
don, Ontario. He is responsible 
for organ donor retrieval and 
preservation, for both organ 
and tissue transplants. Michael 
is married and has two 


daughters. 


Malcolm G. Loucks, L BComm, 
is director, finance and distribu- 
tion, for British Steel in London, 
England. 
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Margaret R. McAuley, BA, is 
chief social worker at Latrobe 
Regional Hospital in Traralgon, 
Australia. She is married and has 
a daughter. Margaret and her 
husband have become emu- 
farmers. 

Galila Webster (Singer), BA, is 
an English instructor at Univer- 
sity College of the Cariboo in 
Kamloops, B.C. 


] Marvin Lee Frackt, L BA, 
is vice-president, Steelcase 
Ventures (start-ups, acquisi- 
tions etc.), with Steelcase Inc. 
furniture manufacturers in 
Dallas, Texas. Marvin is married 
to Marian Bercovitch Frackt 
(S BA 72) and they have two 
children. 


]3 Steven D. Cavanaugh, 
BEng (mechanical), is gen- 
eral manager of freight trans- 
portation with CP Rail. He lives 
in Kirkland, Quebec, with his 
wife and two daughters. 


Tom Sears, L BA, is managing 
director, global custody, for 
Royal Trust/Bank in London, 
England. Tom is married to 
Jessica Tambini (BA 79). 
William G. Silverson, MEng, is 
working for Du Pont Canada in 
Mississauga, Ontario. 


] Denis A. Clement, 

S BComm, was recently 
appointed chair and CEO of 
Madison Partners Ltd., a Cana- 
dian-based consumer product 
company. Denis is married, has 
three children and a fourth was 
due in April. 


Sam Lo, BA (economics), is 
chair, linking Canadian and 
Asia-Pacific markets, of Aceland 
Realty Group in Toronto, 
Ontario. Sam is married and 


has two sons. 


Ann Taillon, L BA (communica- 
tion arts), is a secondary school 
teacher of history with the Car- 
leton Board of Education in 
Nepean, Ontario. Ann lives in 
Ottawa. 


15 Patricia Doyle, BSc, is a 
medical technologist at 
Montreal General Hospital. She 
is married and has a daughter. 


J. Roy Firth, BComm, was 
recently promoted to executive 
vice-president, marketing and 
technology, with the Laurentian 
Bank. He has been with the bank 
since 1989. 


Margaret Lynch, BA (theology), 
is a licensed practical nurse 
working for Erie Co. Medical 
Center in Buffalo, New York. 

An article by Margaret, “When 
your patient talks about suicide,” 
was published in the Journal of 
Practical Nursing last year. 


] Stephen Fleisher, BA 
(poli. sci.), is president 
and CEO of his own ladies’ and 
children’s clothing company in 
Toronto. He is married and has 

two children. 


Raymond Leung, BA (honours 
sociology), is vice-president 

of PCI Group, a property and 
development company in Van- 


SH In Xe 
memoriam 


Major Joseph Zoltan Csank, 
L BSc 1952, L MA 1955 
(Université de Montréal), a 
former lecturer in criminol- 
ogy at Sir George Williams 
University, died suddenly 
Saturday, April 1, 1995. He 
was in his 66th year. 


Rose M. Gadler, BA 90, died 
in February 1995 at Montreal. 


Robert Galego, BComm 
1994, was drowned in the 
Rawdon waterfalls on July 
31, 1994. 


Sheldon Langlois, BA (com- 
munications studies) 1980, 
died of cancer on November 
6, 1993. He is survived by his 
wife Rosanne Banas (BA 80) 
and his two daughters. 


Renée Martial, BSc 1978, died 
of cancer at Rouyn-Noranda, 
Quebec, on November 4, 
1994. She was 42. 


Margaret V. Newell, S BA 
1968, worked in the taxono- 
my laboratory at Sir George 
for several years. She was 
resident in Sutton, Ontario, 
when she died January 3, 
1995, 


Julie Odehnal, BEng 1981, 
of LaSalle, Quebec, died 
September 10, 1994. 


Angelo Paseli, BComm 
1994, died March 1, 1995. 


Sally Roskies, S BA 1970, 
died March 11, 1995. 


In Memoriam information 

is drawn from a variety of sources 
including newspaper obituaries and 
personal communications. The 
brevity of some entries reflects the 
limited nature of information 
received, Due to space constraints, it 
is usually not possible to run full- 
length obituaries. 





couver. Raymond is married 
and has two children. The family 
lives in Port Coquitlam, B.C. 
Irwin Nayer, BComm, was chief 
financial officer of Weston For- 
est Corp. for six years before 
recently becoming its director 

of special projects. Irwin lives in 
Mississauga, Ontario, with his 
wife and two sons. 

Garry Woodrow, BA, is manag- 
er of list acquisition and keying 
for the direct marketing division 
of the Reader’s Digest Associa- 
tion (Canada) in Montreal. He is 
married and has three children. 


] Paul Lafleche, BSc 
(physics), is principal of 
the Annapolis and College of 
Geophysical Sciences campuses 
at Nova Scotia Community Col- 
lege. He lives in Middleton, 
Nova Scotia, with his wife. 
Jean-Pierre Loyer, BComm, 
is president of Assurances 
Godard, Loyer Inc. chartered 
insurance brokers. He lives in 
Boisbriand, is divorced and has 
three children. 
Joseph Marcone, BComm,, is 
commercial banking manager 
with Bank of Montreal in Mon- 
treal North. He is married and 
has three children. 
Philippe Maurice, BSc, is presi- 
dent of Philmsearch IV Inc. 
which specializes in the conser- 
vation of photographic material 
for museums. He is also photog- 
raphy history consultant to the 
movie industry, and curator, 
collections & archives, for the 
Calgary Photographic Historical 
Society. Philippe is married and 
lives in Calgary. 


] David Adamson, BSc, 

MBA 93, is business unit 
director, Ontario/Western 
Canada, with Bristol Myers 
Squibb Pharmaceutical Group. 
He lives in Cambridge, Ontario, 
with his wife and two children. 
Les Sabler, BFA (music), is a 
contemporary jazz musician 
whose second CD was recently 
released. He lives in Sarasota, 
Florida. 








A 20-year reunion for 1975 biology graduates and their 
friends will be held on Saturday, July 29, 1995, at the Loyola 


campus Faculty Lounge. 


Spread the word to fellow biology graduates and friends 


of biology. 


If you are unable to attend this reunion, please send a 
photo and/or update of what you've been doing since gradu- 
ation. We'll post your information on our “reunion bulletin 


board.” 


For more information and reservations, contact Norm 
Decelles at work (514) 876-3975, at home 458-2325, or by 
fax 876-9219. Reservations must be made before July 15, 


earlier would be appreciated. 


Dean c. Xinidakis, BSc (biolo- 
gy), is senior staff MRI technolo- 
gist for Statewide Imaging Inc. 
in West Palm Beach, Florida. 


] Florence V. Ahmed, BA 
(sociology), is a classical 
musician, freelance writer and 
scholar whose avocation is the 
rehabilitation of songbirds. She 
has published one book on car- 
ing for birds, Professor G: the 
Little Fedgling, and is working on 
a second. She lives in Montreal 
and has a daughter. 
Paul U. Ekezie, BSc (geology), 
is geologist doing soil analyses 
for the City of New York. He 
recently returned from doing 
geological exploration jobs in 
the oilfields of Kuwait. Paul is 
married and has three children. 


Robert Garnier, BSc (exercise 
science), does psychological 
assessments and teaches at Bat- 
shaw Youth & Family Centres 
in Montreal. 

Albert Suissa, BA (psychology), 
is a legal counsel (litigation) with 
Manulife Financial in Toronto. 
He is married and has a son. 
Jessica Tambini, BA 79, is mar- 
ried to Tom Sears (L BA 73). 
They live in London, England, 
and have four children. 


8 Gilles Cloutier, BA (trans- 

lation), manages transla- 
tion services at IBM Bromont. 
He lives in St-Jean, Quebec. 
Barbara Elliott, BFA, is a cos- 
tume designer for dance studios 
in the Toronto area. She is 
married to Ken Kochamba 
(BEng 81). 


Daniel Germain, BComm, is 
director of finance with Sunny- 
brook Health Science Centre in 
North York, Ontario. He lives 
in Etobicoke. 

Andrew Gould, BSc, is a soft- 
ware control management offi- 
cer and software/test support 
engineer with Spar Aerospace in 
Kanata, Ontario. He is married. 
Robert G. Kepes, BA (honours 
psychology), has been admitted 
to partnership as tax principal at 
Mintz & Partners, chartered 
accountants. He is married to 
Jennifer Kepes (BFA 81). 


David Latour, BSc, earned a PhD 
in biochemistry at University of 
Alberta. He is back in Montreal. 
Carole Thériault, BFA, is a com- 
munications counsellor at the 
Montreal Exchange. She is mar- 
ried to Roger Tyrrell (BFA 82). 


8 Patricia Abbott, BA (jour- 
nalism), is executive direc- 
tor of the Association of 
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Canadian Choral Conductors. 
She works as a conductor, free- 
lance translator and editor, and 
singer. Patricia lives in Blainville, 
Quebec. 

Nick Chapin, BEng, is program 
administrator, prairie provinces, 
for Environment Canada’s 
Water Survey of Canada. He 
lives in Calgary with his wife 
and two children. 

Helga-Liz Haberfellner, BA 
(communication studies), is a 
self-employed writer, producer 
and director of television pro- 
ductions. She lives in Toronto. 
Jennifer Kepes, BFA, is married 
to Robert Kepes (BA 80). The 
couple lives in Toronto with 
their two children. 


Ken Kochamba, BEng (civil), is 
northeastern manager, Canada 
& U.S.A., for DiscFlo Corpora- 
tion, a California pump manu- 
facturer. He is married to 
Barbara Elliott (BFA 80) and 
they have four children. 


Ian Spencer, BA (ApSS), is a 
guidance counsellor with the 
Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal. 

Geoffrey Warner, BComm, is 
living in Boston, Massachusetts, 
where he is an assistant professor 
at Harvard University’s School 
of Public Health. 


8 Debra Gould, BA, is presi- 

dent of Gould & Associ- 
ates marketing consultants in 
Toronto. She recently gave birth 
to her first child, a daughter. 


Roger Tyrrell, BFA, is married 
to Carole Thériault (BFA 80). 
They have two sons. 


8 Tina Carissimi, BComm, 

is owner and manager of 
her own accounting firm. She is 
married to Paul Fusco (BComm 
83) and they have two sons. 


Peter Cooperman, BA, is a psy- 
chiatric social worker with the 
Ministry of Social Services in 
Fort St. John, B.C. 

Sheryl Gaudet, BA (ApSS), is 

a self-employed marriage and 
family therapist, and is vice- 


Tracking the TESL Types 


Barbara Barclay (S BA 74, BEd 76) is the indefati- 
gable coordinator of Concordia’s Teaching English 
as a Second Language undergraduate program. 
She’s also a compiler — no former TESL student 

can pass within hailing distance without her unlim- 
bering her pen and getting their “coordinates.” 
Concordia University Magazine is pleased to pre- 
sent the fruits of Barclay’s labours. The alumni list- 
ed below are all TESL types. 


Robb Armstrong, BEd 94, is teaching English at 
Chulalongkorn Language Institute in Bangkok, 
Thailand. He recently gave a paper at the Thai 
TESOL Annual Convention. 


Suzan Bizier, BEd 92, has just returned from 
a two-year teaching stint in Lancaster, England. 


Susan Bell, Cert 84, is a partner in a new lan- 
guage school, MELT, that works with companies 
needing linguistic support. 


Frances Cartwright, BEd 86, and her husband 
have been teaching ESL around the world from 
Japan to Hong Kong, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand and Yemen. They have taught most 
recently at the International American Universi- 
ty in Northern Cyprus. They have used their 
own sailboat for transportation, sailing across 
the Indian Ocean and up the Red Sea into the 
Mediterranean. Their next postings are expected 
to be in Spain and Portugal. 


Theo Diamnatis, BEd 88, is back from two 
years service as director of the Greek Communi- 
ty School, English section, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. He is now editing and translating for 

a software company in Montreal. 


Elizabeth Doss, BEd 94, has been hired by the 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques de Montréal 
and is teaching at Ecole primaire St-Marc & St- 
Etienne. 


Leonore Doucet and Chris Dowell, both BEd 
93, are teaching for the Kativik School Commis- 
sion in northern Quebec. 


Sean Earl, BEd 94, is teaching ESL in Seoul, 
Korea. His address is: c/o ECC DoGong, 3,4,5F 
Jung Ang Building, Mia-3-Dong, DoGong-Eu, 
Seoul, Korea 132-103. 


Grace Gellatly, Cert 89, has just been hired by 
WUSC and will be spending the next two years 
teaching ESL in Bandung, Indonesia. She previ- 
ously taught in Saliut in Nunavik, northern 


Quebec. 


Jerry Johnson, BEd 93, is teaching for the 
Kativik School Commission in Kuujjuak, Que- 
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bec. His wife Julie and their new daughter are 
also enjoying life in the north. 


Maureen Larocque, BEd 94, is teaching for the 
British Institute in San Jose, Costa Rica. 


Ann Lathrop, Cert 87, is teaching ESL at 
Lehman College of City University, New York. 


Claire Lauzon, BEd 95, has gone to teach in 
Seoul, Korea. 


Daniele Leblanc, Cert 74, has been teaching 

for the Commission des Ecoles Catholiques de 
Montréal for 25 years. She is a specialist in fran- 
cization class. She is working on her master’s 
degree. 


Roxanne Marin, Cert 92, taught at Chula- 
longkorn University in Bangkok, Thailand, and 
is now back at Concordia studying for an MA in 
educational technology. 


Catherine Marshall, BEd 92, taught English in 
Mexico and is now back at Concordia, studying 
for an MA in applied linguistics, She works on 
campus with student advocacy. 


Kate Owens, MA applied linguistics 85, is head 
of the English department at Suranaree Universi- 
ty of Technology, Nakorn Ratchasima, Thailand. 


Brian Powell, MA applied linguistics 94, is coor- 
dinating the set-up of computer programs for 
language students at University of British 
Columbia. 


Richard Roy, Cert 94, is teaching ESL in Amos 
CEGEP. 


Robert Rutkowski, BEd 94, is teaching in the 
Cree School Board in Mistissini, Quebec. 


Phyllis Scott, BEd 78, has retired from active 
classroom teaching and has taken up landscape 
painting. Her works have been exhibited in the 
West Island. 


Perry Shearwood, BEd 81, is completing his 
PhD thesis for OISE on Literacy and Social Iden- 
tity in Arctic Community. He has taught in the 
MA applied program at Concordia. 


Marcia Spence, BEd 93, is in her second year 
of teaching at WUSC at Agricultural Teacher 
Training College in Kupang, West Timor, 
Indonesia. 

Carolyn Watts, BEd 93, is teaching at the 


University of Nevada/California Universities 
Consortium in Tokyo, Japan, for a second year. 


Se In ke 
memoriam 


Major Joseph Zoltan Csank, 
L BSc 1952, L MA 1955 
(Université de Montréal), a 
former lecturer in criminol- 
ogy at Sir George Williams 
University, died suddenly 
Saturday, April 1, 1995. He 
was in his 66th year. 


Rose M. Gadler, BA 90, died 
in February 1995 at Montreal. 


Robert Galego, BComm 
1994, was drowned in the 
Rawdon waterfalls on July 
31, 1994. 


Sheldon Langlois, BA (com- 
munications studies) 1980, 
died of cancer on November 
wife Rosanne Banas (BA 80) 
and his two daughters. 


Renée Martial, BSc 1978, died 
of cancer at Rouyn-Noranda, 
Quebec, on November 4, 
1994. She was 42. 


Margaret V. Newell, S BA 
1968, worked in the taxono- 
my laboratory at Sir George 
for several years. She was 
resident in Sutton, Ontario, 
when she died January 3, 
1995, 


Julie Odehnal, BEng 1981, 
of LaSalle, Quebec, died 
September 10, 1994. 


Angelo Paseli, BComm 
1994, died March 1, 1995. 


Sally Roskies, S BA 1970, 
died March 11, 1995. 


In Memoriam information 
is drawn from a variety of sources 
includi er obituaries and 


received. Due to space constraints, it 
is usually not possible to run full- 
length obituaries. 





couver. Raymond is married 
and has two children. The family 
lives in Port Coquitlam, B.C. 


Irwin Nayer, BComm, was chief 
financial officer of Weston For- 
est Corp. for six years before 
recently becoming its director 
of special projects. Irwin lives in 
Mississauga, Ontario, with his 
wife and two sons. 


Garry Woodrow, BA, is manag- 
er of list acquisition and keying 
for the direct marketing division 
of the Reader’s Digest Associa- 
tion (Canada) in Montreal. He is 
married and has three children. 


] Paul Lafleche, BSc 
(physics), is principal of 
the Annapolis and College of 
Geophysical Sciences campuses 
at Nova Scotia Community Col- 
lege. He lives in Middleton, 
Nova Scotia, with his wife. 


Jean-Pierre Loyer, BComm, 

is president of Assurances 
Godard, Loyer Inc. chartered 
insurance brokers. He lives in 
Boisbriand, is divorced and has 
three children. 


Joseph Marcone, BComm, is 
commercial banking manager 
with Bank of Montreal in Mon- 
treal North. He is married and 
has three children. 


Philippe Maurice, BSc, is presi- 
dent of Philmsearch IV Inc. 
which specializes in the conser- 
vation of photographic material 
for museums. He is also photog- 
raphy history consultant to the 
movie industry, and curator, 
collections & archives, for the 
Calgary Photographic Historical 
Society. Philippe is married and 
lives in Calgary. 


] David Adamson, BSc, 
MBA 93, is business unit 
director, Ontario/Western 
Canada, with Bristol Myers 
Squibb Pharmaceutical Group. 
He lives in Cambridge, Ontario, 
with his wife and two children. 


Les Sabler, BFA (music), is a 
contemporary jazz musician 
whose second CD was recently 
released. He lives in Sarasota, 
Florida. 








A 20-year reunion for 1975 biology graduates and their 
friends will be held on Saturday, July 29, 1995, at the Loyola 


campus Faculty Lounge. 


Spread the word to fellow biology graduates and friends 


of biology. 


If you are unable to attend this reunion, please send a 
photo and/or update of what you’ve been doing since gradu- 
ation. We'll post your information on our “reunion bulletin 


board.” 


For more information and reservations, contact Norm 
Decelles at work (514) 876-3975, at home 458-2325, or by 
fax 876-9219. Reservations must be made before July 15, 


earlier would be appreciated. 


Dean c. Xinidakis, BSc (biolo- 
gy), is senior staff MRI technolo- 
gist for Statewide Imaging Inc. 
in West Palm Beach, Florida. 
hell 
] Florence V. Ahmed, BA 
(sociology), is a classical 
musician, freelance writer and 
scholar whose avocation is the 
rehabilitation of songbirds. She 
has published one book on car- 
ing for birds, Professor G: the 
Little Fedgling, and is working on 
a second. She lives in Montreal 
and has a daughter. 


Paul U. Ekezie, BSc (geology), 
is geologist doing soil analyses 
for the City of New York. He 
recently returned from doing 
geological exploration jobs in 
the oilfields of Kuwait. Paul is 
married and has three children. 


Robert Garnier, BSc (exercise 
science), does psychological 
assessments and teaches at Bat- 
shaw Youth & Family Centres 
in Montreal. 


Albert Suissa, BA (psychology), 


is a legal counsel (litigation) with 


Manulife Financial in Toronto. 
He is married and has a son. 
Jessica Tambini, BA 79, is mar- 
ried to Tom Sears (L BA 73). 
They live in London, England, 
and have four children. 
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8 Gilles Cloutier, BA (trans- 
lation), manages transla- 

tion services at IBM Bromont. 

He lives in St-Jean, Quebec. 


Barbara Elliott, BFA, is a cos- 
tume designer for dance studios 
in the Toronto area. She is 
married to Ken Kochamba 
(BEng 81). 


Daniel Germain, BComm, is 
director of finance with Sunny- 
brook Health Science Centre in 
North York, Ontario. He lives 
in Etobicoke. 


Andrew Gould, BSc, is a soft- 
ware control management offi- 
cer and software/test support 
engineer with Spar Aerospace in 
Kanata, Ontario. He is married. 


Robert G. Kepes, BA (honours 
psychology), has been admitted 
to partnership as tax principal at 
Mintz & Partners, chartered 
accountants. He is married to 
Jennifer Kepes (BFA 81). 

David Latour, BSc, earned a PhD 
in biochemistry at University of 
Alberta. He is back in Montreal. 
Carole Thériault, BFA, is a com- 
munications counsellor at the 


Montreal Exchange. She is mar- 
ried to Roger Tyrrell (BFA 82). 


8 Patricia Abbott, BA (jour- 
nalism), is executive direc- 
tor of the Association of 
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Canadian Choral Conductors. 
She works as a conductor, free- 
lance translator and editor, and 
singer. Patricia lives in Blainville, 
Quebec. 


Nick Chapin, BEng, is program 
administrator, prairie provinces, 
for Environment Canada’s 
Water Survey of Canada. He 
lives in Calgary with his wife 
and two children. 


Helga-Liz Haberfellner, BA 
(communication studies), is a 
self-employed writer, producer 
and director of television pro- 
ductions. She lives in Toronto. 


Jennifer Kepes, BFA, is married 
to Robert Kepes (BA 80). The 
couple lives in Toronto with 
their two children. 


Ken Kochamba, BEng (civil), is 
northeastern manager, Canada 
& U.S.A., for DiscFlo Corpora- 
tion, a California pump manu- 
facturer. He is married to 
Barbara Elliott (BFA 80) and 
they have four children. 


Ian Spencer, BA (ApSS), is a 
guidance counsellor with the 
Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal. 


Geoffrey Warner, BComm, is 
living in Boston, Massachusetts, 
where he is an assistant professor 
at Harvard University’s School 
of Public Health. 


8? Debra Gould, BA, is presi- 
dent of Gould & Associ- 
ates marketing consultants in 
Toronto. She recently gave birth 
to her first child, a daughter. 


Roger Tyrrell, BFA, is married 
to Carole Thériault (BFA 80). 
They have two sons. 


8 Tina Carissimi, BComm, 

is owner and manager of 
her own accounting firm. She is 
married to Paul Fusco (BComm 
83) and they have two sons. 


Peter Cooperman, BA, is a psy- 
chiatric social worker with the 
Ministry of Social Services in 
Fort St. John, B.C. 


Sheryl Gaudet, BA (ApSS), is 
a self-employed marriage and 
family therapist, and is vice- 


Tracking the TESL Types 


Barbara Barclay (S BA 74, BEd 76) is the indefati- 
gable coordinator of Concordia’s Teaching English 
as a Second Language undergraduate program. 
She’s also a compiler — no former TESL student 

can pass within hailing distance without her unlim- 
bering her pen and getting their “coordinates.” 
Concordia University Magazine is pleased to pre- 
sent the fruits of Barclay’s labours. The alumni list- 
ed below are all TESL types. 


Robb Armstrong, BEd 94, is teaching English at 
Chulalongkorn Language Institute in Bangkok, 
Thailand. He recently gave a paper at the Thai 
TESOL Annual Convention. 


Suzan Bizier, BEd 92, has just returned from 
a two-year teaching stint in Lancaster, England. 


Susan Bell, Cert 84, is a partner in a new lan- 
guage school, MELT, that works with companies 
needing linguistic support. 


Frances Cartwright, BEd 86, and her husband 
have been teaching ESL around the world from 
Japan to Hong Kong, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand and Yemen. They have taught most 
recently at the International American Universi- 
ty in Northern Cyprus. They have used their 
own sailboat for transportation, sailing across 
the Indian Ocean and up the Red Sea into the 
Mediterranean. Their next postings are expected 
to be in Spain and Portugal. 


Theo Diamnatis, BEd 88, is back from two 
years’ service as director of the Greek Communi- 
ty School, English section, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. He is now editing and translating for 

a software company in Montreal. 


Elizabeth Doss, BEd 94, has been hired by the 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques de Montréal 
and is teaching at Ecole primaire St-Marc & St- 
Etienne. 


Leonore Doucet and Chris Dowell, both BEd 
93, are teaching for the Kativik School Commis- 
sion in northern Quebec. 


Sean Earl, BEd 94, is teaching ESL in Seoul, 
Korea. His address is: c/o ECC DoGong, 3,4,5F 
Jung Ang Building, Mia-3-Dong, DoGong-Eu, 
Seoul, Korea 132-103. 


Grace Gellatly, Cert 89, has just been hired by 
WUSC and will be spending the next two years 
teaching ESL in Bandung, Indonesia. She previ- 
ously taught in Saliut in Nunavik, northern 


Quebec. 


Jerry Johnson, BEd 93, is teaching for the 
Kativik School Commission in Kuujjuak, Que- 
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bec. His wife Julie and their new daughter are 
also enjoying life in the north. 


Maureen Larocque, BEd 94, is teaching for the 
British Institute in San Jose, Costa Rica. 


Ann Lathrop, Cert 87, is teaching ESL at 
Lehman College of City University, New York. 


Claire Lauzon, BEd 95, has gone to teach in 
Seoul, Korea. 


Daniéle Leblanc, Cert 74, has been teaching 

for the Commission des Ecoles Catholiques de 
Montréal for 25 years. She is a specialist in fran- 
cization class. She is working on her master’s 
degree. 


Roxanne Marin, Cert 92, taught at Chula- 
longkorn University in Bangkok, Thailand, and 
is now back at Concordia studying for an MA in 
educational technology. 


Catherine Marshall, BEd 92, taught English in 
Mexico and is now back at Concordia, studying 
for an MA in applied linguistics. She works on 
campus with student advocacy. 


Kate Owens, MA applied linguistics 85, is head 
of the English department at Suranaree Universi- 
ty of Technology, Nakorn Ratchasima, Thailand. 


Brian Powell, MA applied linguistics 94, is coor- 
dinating the set-up of computer programs for 
language students at University of British 
Columbia. 


Richard Roy, Cert 94, is teaching ESL in Amos 
CEGEP. 


Robert Rutkowski, BEd 94, is teaching in the 
Cree School Board in Mistissini, Quebec. 


Phyllis Scott, BEd 78, has retired from active 
classroom teaching and has taken up landscape 
painting. Her works have been exhibited in the 
West Island. 


Perry Shearwood, BEd 81, is completing his 
PhD thesis for OISE on Literacy and Social Iden- 
tity in Arctic Community. He has taught in the 
MA applied program at Concordia. 


Marcia Spence, BEd 93, is in her second year 
of teaching at WUSC at Agricultural Teacher 
Training College in Kupang, West Timor, 
Indonesia. 


Carolyn Watts, BEd 93, is teaching at the 


University of Nevada/California Universities 
Consortium in Tokyo, Japan, for a second year. 


president of the Association 

des psychothérapistes conjugaux 
et familiaux du Québec. Sheryl 
specializes in critical incident 
debriefing. 


Nelson Gentiletti, BComm, is 
executive vice-president and 
chief financial officer of Minet 
Inc., insurance brokers and con- 
sultants in New York. He lives in 
Stamford, Connecticut, with this 
wife and daughter. 


Andrée Leveille, BAdmin, is 
an account representative with 
Québec Listes, handling list 
rentals for marketing. She is 
married and gave birth to a 
daughter on New Year’s Day. 


Harold Sharkey, BA (adult edu- 
cation), is 72 and still teaching. 
He is a multicultural consultant 
and lecturer with the North York 
Board of Education in Ontario. 
Harold is married and has two 
adult children. 


8 4 Héléne Blake, BFA, is 

living in Victoria, B.C., 
where she has been doing free- 
lance photography and artwork. 
She married a chef last fall and 
they have bought and renovated 
a house. 


Chris Braceland, BComm, is sales 
superviser with C Corp. (Ontario) 
Inc., retailers in Ottawa. He is 
married and has four sons. 


Lyall Bush, BA (English), is a 
contributing writer, features and 
profiles, to Movie Maker maga- 
zine. He lives with his wife in 
Seattle, Washington. 


Rob Clément, BA (education), 
is a former contributor to the 
Link. He is now living in Brunei 
Darussalam. 


Rami Daccache, BComm (man- 
agement), is vice-president and 
controller of Royal McGoun 
which produces dry cleaning and 
laundry products. Rami is mar- 
ried and has a daughter. 


John Hall, BComn,, is a man- 
agement consultant with Mckin- 
sey and Co. in Toronto. John is 
married and has a daughter. 
8 Nancy Harrison, BFA 
(graphic design), is mar- 
ried and has moved to Philadel- 
phia. She runs a freelance 
illustration business and lectures 
across the U.S. on “Creative 
thinking: process & technique.” 


Steven Pinnock, BA (sociology), 
is national campaign director for 
the Canadian Association for 
Community Living. Over the 
past seven years, he has helped 
raise more than $50 million for 
various charities. His is single, 
collects vintage cars and lives in 
Downsview, Ontario. 


8 Diana Essig (Anderson), 
BA, is business manager 
of Anderson Chiropractic in 
Kelowna, B.C. Her husband 
Robert is the chiropractor. 





Kathy Haleplioglu-Kiryakidis, 
BA (education), is teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language and a 
Greek Heritage Program, at 
Ecole Pasteur and Hellenic 
Community of Montreal. She is 
president of the Association of 
Greeks from Constantinople. 
Kathy is married and has a son — 
the “love of her life.” 


Edita A. Pozezanac, BA (Span- 
ish & French), is a librarian 
doing cataloguing and classifica- 
tion at the Open University of 
Samobor in Croatia. 


8 Caroline Dauteuille, BA 
(library science & classics), 
is a translator for SSA, a software 
company in Chicago, Illinois. 
Vince Luongo, BEng, is con- 
struction manager, eastern 
Canada, for Franki Canada Ltd. 
Vince lives in Blainville, Quebec, 
with his wife and three children. 
Len Rhodes, BComm (market- 
ing), after three years in Toron- 


TO OUR CONCORDIA 


ALUMNI CARDHOLDERS: 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR SUPPORT! 


Using your Concordia University/Bank of Montreal MasterCard® card has allowed us to donate over $80,000 
in support of student initiatives. Over 6,000 Concordia students, staff & alumni are active cardholders! 


If you don’t yet carry a Concordia MasterCard card, contact the Concordia Office of Alumni Affairs at 
848-3818 or complete the enclosed application. 


APPLY NOW! 


UNTLVERSITY 


ae Concordia 


THE CONCORDIA University / BANK OF MONTREAL MASTERCARD® CARD 
Now with two exciting reward options: 

AIR MILES” MasterCard card or FIRST HOME® Program 

Unique card design * No transaction fees * Free additional card 


MasterCard 


®* Bank of Montreal is a licensed user of the registered trademark and design owned by MasterCard International Inc.™* AIR MILES International Holdings N.V. and under license by 
Loyalty Management Group Canada Inc. and Bank of Montreal. ®Registered trademark of Bank of Montreal. 
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carrying grad! 


The Alumni ID card 
features your name, degree, 
year of graduation and 

your personalized 
identification number at 
Concordia. 


To receive further in- 
formation on any of the 
above benefit programs, 

contact the Office of 
Alumni Affairs: 
514-848-3819. 


To obtain your Alumni ID 
Card, fill out the application 
form on this page, and mail 
it with a cheque for $20, 
payable to Concordia 
University, to: 

Concordia University 
Office of Alumni Affairs 
Suite BC-101, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montréal, Québec, 

H3G IM8 


(Please allow three weeks 
for delivery) 


Or visit our offices at 
Loyola (7141 Sherbrooke St. 
West, Suite CC-324) 

or Sir George (1463 Bishop 
St., Suite BC-101) during 
business hours. 


LIBRARY ACCESS 
& BORROWING 
PRIVILEGES 


Continue to use the vast 
resources of the Concordia 
Libraries and Media Centre, 
including the Vanier Library at 
Loyola and the Webster 
Library at Sir George. 
848-7706.* 


CENTRE FOR 
CONTINUING 


EDUCATION 

Registration and late registra- 
tion fees ($10 to $50) are 
waived for courses at the 
Concordia Centre for 
Continuing Education. 
848-3600.* 





good reasons to be a lifetime 


oncordia Alumni 


1). Cardholder 


AUDIO/VISUAL 
SERVICES & 
EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


Campus rates available at the 
AVISTA resource centres on 
both campuses. Services 
include: language lab, record- 
ing studio, television pro- 
duction studio, photo lab and 
equipment rentals. 848-3444.* 


SPORTS MEDICINE 


CLINIC 
When in need, stop by this 
clinic and take care of those 
aches and sprains. Your 
Alumni card will automatically 
register a $5 discount on 
both assessments and regular 
treatments. 848-3317.* 


WORD PRO- 
CESSING SERVICES 


Alumni ID cardholders are 
eligible to use the Loyola 
Campus word processing 
computer labs (Room 
CC207) with WordPerfect 
5.1 capabilities. Laser output 
available at discount rates. 
Floppy disk required. 
848-7662.* 


FINE ARTS 
SUPPLY STORE 


Student discounts available for 
alumni at the art supply store 
in the Fine Arts Building, 

1395 René-Lévesque Bivd. W. 
848-4609.* 


GARDERIE 
CONCORDIA 
DAY CARE SERVICE 


Concordia graduates have 
priority placement at the 
downtown Garderie 
Concordia. Academic year 

or full-year sessions are avail- 
able with qualified instruction. 
2305 St. Marc Street. 
848-8789.* 







PB -o-rsaunc & © 
DEVELOPMENT 


SERVICES 

Card-carrying alumni may 
benefit from free use of the 
careers library. Career, educa- 
tional & personal counselling as 
well as vocational testing are 
available for a fee. 848-3545.* 





CONCORDIA 
STINGERS 
VARSITY SPORTS 
DISCOUNTS 


Support the Concordia 
Stingers in varsity football, 
hockey and basketball at 
Loyola. All card-carrying 
Alumni enjoy a $1 discount 
on all Stingers games. 
848-3850.* 


LEGAL INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 


Take advantage of Con- 
cordia’s legal-aid services 
staffed by law students. Call 
for an appointment, free of 
charge. No restrictions, with 
confidentiality assured. 
848-4960.* 





DISCOUNTS 
AT CENTAUR 
THEATRE 
10% off on individual plays 
upon presentation of your 
Alumni ID Card. 
453 St-Francois-Xavier, 
Montreal. 288-|229.* 


Oorrcnic 
AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE PREMIUM 
RATES 

Alumni term life insurance is 
an economical and effective 
way to build toward a secure 
financial future. This afford- 


TILDEN 
RENT-A-CAR 


DISCOUNT RATES 
All Alumni ID cardholders 
automatically receive a 
customized Tilden SVP 
discount card, good for a 
$37/day guaranteed rate 
(unlimited mileage) on all 
sizes of rental cars. 
|-800-387-4747.* 


CONCORDIA/ 
BANK OF MON- 
TREAL MASTERCARD 


Now with AirMiles or 
FirstHome programs. The 
University benefits from a 
commission on your purchas- 
es at no extra cost to you! 


MELOCHE/ 

MONNEX HOME 
& AUTO INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 
Enjoy group rates with other 
satisfied Concordia graduates 
on home and car insurance 
policies, and spread your pay- 
ments over 12 months with- 
out interest! 514-384-1112. 


STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES ON POPULAR 


MAGAZINES 

Up to 80% savings on all 
your favourite magazines, 
from Maclean's to Time to 
TV Guide! Enjoy this popular 


NAUTILUS 
PLUS FITNESS 


MEMBERSHIP 

Benefit from the Concordia/ 
Nautilus Plus corporate plan. 
Save $120 on the initiation fee 
and a $5 monthly rebate 

on all Nautilus Plus tennis 
packages at all 20 locations 
across Quebec. Vouchers 
required. |-800-ENFORME* 


CO-OP 
CONCORDIA 
COMPUTER STORE 


For an initial $12 membership 
fee, take advantage of low 

costs on computer equipment 
at the student-run, non-profit 
computer store located in the 


eB LAURENTIAN 
BANK BENEFIT 


PROGRAM 

Benefit from reduced rates on 
loans, bonus rates for RRSPs 
and elimination of service 
charges on many banking 
services. An extensive program 
of financial service benefits tai- 
lored to the needs of the uni- 
versity graduate. 284-393 |.* 


Bcc LONG 
DISTANCE 





SAVINGS PLAN 

Take advantage of special dis- 
counts on residential long-dis- 
tance telephone calls through 
this special group rate pro- 
gram. Savings of 17%-40% off 


able plan generates high secu- 514-877-8650. student promotion as a Hall Building. 848-7905.* your current phone bill! 

rity for low monthly premium Concordia graduate. 1-800-494-9222. 

payments. | -800-668-0195. | -800-968- 1747. : 
earteeas tomes Concordia Alumni ID Card application Wiegesesanigittdeckoabdads tis 
De ae, ee ee EE ny ee Oe Ren eee Ok. Ek eee ek oe 
Pe 2 oR gee rebel sas hey a a & RR PUES ES he Ss AP 2 5p Sa) ll 
POSTAL CODE ats oe he es 1) || os ee ee ee, Se PRUNE eS es 
DEGREE _ cn eee Se GRADUATING YEAR _____ PRE-1974. OSGW OQLOY 


Mail with cheque for $20, payable to Concordia University, to: Concordia University Office of Alumni Affairs, 
Suite BC-101, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Montréal, Québec, H3G | M8. Please allow three weeks for delivery. 


* Alumni ID Card required. The Alumni ID Card may be revoked by Concordia University at any time. 

















to, has returned to Montreal. 
He is regional board manager for 
the Molson Export and Miller 
brands of Molson-O’ Keefe Brew- 
eries in Montreal. Len is married 
and has a daughter. 
8 Karin Davis, BFA, is a 
part-time teacher at Rose- 
mere High School. She is still 
painting and her works were 
recently exhibited in a three- 
month solo show at the Rose- 
mere Public Library. 


Anthony Tille, BA (economics), 
is a pharmaceutical sales repre- 
sentative for 3M Canada. He 
lives in LaSalle, Quebec. 


Barbara Waruszynski, BA 
(sociology), MA 90 (sociology), 
is a project manager with the 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. She lives in Gloucester, 
Ontario, and is chair of the 
Orleans community policing 
committee. 
8 Bob Argitis, BA (econom- 
ics), is a Major accounts 
sales representative with IBM 
Canada in Montreal. He is mar- 
ried to Silvie Letendre (BA 90). 


Kiron D. Bondale, BCompSci, is 
a systems management analyst 
with Enliance Systems Inc. in 
Mississauga, Ontario. Kiron got 
married at Christmas. 


Corn Husk 
Mask is a 4- 
foot square 
painting in 
acrylic on can- 
vas by Katsi’t- 
sakwas Ellen 
Gabriel, BFA 
studio art 
1990. The 


2s 
” \ 





Ingemar Carlo, BSc (geogra- 
phy), is a programmer with 
Svenska Trygghetstelefoner AB, 
a Swedish company making tele- 
phones for the healthcare sys- 
tem. Ingemar lives in Malm, 
Sweden. 


John A. Dabarno, is an inventory 
coordinator with Flint Ink Corp. 
of Canada which manufactures 
ink for printing. John is married 
and lives in St. Laurent, Quebec. 


Isabelle Deslandes, BCompSci, 
is a systems analyst at the Centre 
d’insemination artificielle du 
Québec. She has two sons. 


Nick McDonald, BA (urban 
studies), is a senior planner with 
Lehman & Associates in Barrie, 
Ontario. He recently prepared 
comprehensive zoning by-laws 
that will implement urban 
design guidelines leading to the 
development of neo-traditional 
subdivisions in Kingston and 
Rockwood. Nick is married and 
has two children. 


Derrick Rowe, BEng (building), 
is operations engineer on a pro- 
duction line at i-STAT Corpora- 
tion in Plainsboro, New Jersey. 


Anoop B. Singh, BEng, is a tech- 
nical officer, control computers, 

with Ontario Hydro. He lives in 

Pickering, Ontario, with his wife 
and child. 


Shane Wedge, BComm 
(finance), is product manager, 
flosses, in the marketing depart- 


ment of Colgate-Palmolive in 
Boston. He is married. 


Marc Zambon, BSc (geography), 
is a fire-prevention engineer 
with Continental Canada com- 
mercial insurance. He lives in St. 
Laurent, Quebec. 


9 W.J. (Bill) Aubé, BComm 

(finance), is manager of 
commercial banking at 
Hongkong Bank of Canada in 
Laval, Quebec. Bill is back in 
Montreal after four and a half 
years in Ottawa. 


Natacha Augustin, BA (psychol- 
ogy), is a counsellor in interven- 
tion at the YMCA. 


Lynn Léonie Brown, BComm 
(accountancy), is a risk analyst, 
corporate credit, with CIBC. 
She has recently returned to 
studying in pursuit of the 

CGA designation. 


Stéphane Chapados, BA (poli. 
sci.), Gr Dip 92, is a marketing 
associate with the brokerage firm 
of Richardson Greenshields in 
Ottawa, Ontario. He is married 
to Allison Neill (BSc 90, exercise 
science), who is communica- 
tions coordinator with the Cana- 
dian Equestrian Federation in 
Gloucester. They have a son. 


Carmen Cucuzzella, BCompSci 
(with distinction), is a comput- 
er scientist for telephone inter- 
active speech applications at 
Bell Northern Research, Mon- 
treal. She is married and has 
two sons. 


(Charles) Zhitsing Deng, MSc 
(chemistry), is doing post-doc- 
toral studies at Lawrence Berke- 
ley Lab in Berkeley, California. 


Caroline-Anne Juszczakiewicz- 
Tylko, BA (communication 
studies), is a human resources 
consultant at Grace Maternity 
Hospital in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Ruth-Anne Lesar, BA (ApSS), is 
working on an ethics committee 
for the B.C. Ministry of Social 
Services. She is married and lives 
in Vancouver. 


Silvie G. Letendre, BA (psychol- 
ogy, SCPA), is an account exec- 
utive at GCI Communications 








in Montreal. She and her hus- 
band, Bob Argitis (BA 89), just 
bought a house in St. Hubert. 


Miguel F. Manzano, BComm 
(marketing), is an attorney in 
the commercial law group of the 
Ogilvy Renault firm in Montreal. 
He is married. 


George Nader, BComm (admin- 
istration), is purchasing manager 
with Inter-Canadian Airlines. 


Heather Tomlinson, BA (hon- 
ours psychology), is a speech- 
language pathologist at Bethany 
Care Centre in Calgary, Alberta. 
She works with head-injured 
and Alzheimer’s patients. 


Jo-Ann Toulouse, BA (leisure 
studies), usually works at Rober- 
val Diesel, a truck dealership. 
Right now she is on maternity 
leave — her first child was due at 
the end of March. Jo-Ann lives 
in Chambord, Lac St-Jean, Que- 
bec, where she is director of the 
Maison des Jeunes. 


A Guide 
tomCiAi Tale 

Nam laviolsaar-lehicm elele) 4icimuvalian 
discusses issues such as: 
eS iameelaligieleidielal 
¢ gifts-in-kind 
¢ cultural property 
¢ bequests 
¢ residual interest 


Meast-ldit-l*)(-Maessireliseis 
trusts 


¢ gifts of life insurance 
* endowments 


i Naltm elele).4i-iantw-\'s-11f-le](-mela! 
request from the Office of 
University Advancement. 


We will be happy to send you 
a copy. Please contact Michele 
Hoffman by mail at: 


Concordia University 

Office of University 
Advancement 

1455 de Maisonneuve 
Bivd. West 

Montreal, Qc., H3G 1M8 


by phone: (514) 848-4864 
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" Brian Curwin, BSc (exer- 

cise science), is a biologist 
assessing Occupational exposure 
to pesticides for Health Canada’s 
chemical evaluation division. 
Brian lives in Ottawa. 


Antonio Di Domenico, 
BComm, is a credit analyst with 
VW Credit Canada Inc. He is 
married. 


John Fournier, BComm 
(finance & management), is an 
assistant branch manager with 
National Trust in Langley, B.C. 
He lives in Vancouver. 


Lana Hoang, BA, is studying 
pharmacy in New York. 


Caroline Jamet, BA, is vice-pres- 
ident, communications & 
tourism, with the Festival Inter- 
national de Jazz de Montréal. 


Josie (Giuseppina) Iacono, 
BComm, is an accountant with 
Micro Tempus Inc. in Montreal. 
She is married. 


Tim Lefebvre, BA (economics), 
does systems consultation for 
Anderson Consulting. He lives 
in Sidney on Vancouver Island, 
with Stephani Desmarais 
(BComm 91, management). 
Stephani is a personnel advisor 
with the provincial Ministry of 
Education. 


Carol Noél, BA 91, is studying 
for a master’s degree from Uni- 
versité du Québec a Sherbrooke. 
Q Nina Babel, BComn,, is a 

marketing representative 
with Microdyne Corporations. 
She markets computer software 
and hardware for networks. 


Kim Bingham, BA (communica- 
tion studies), left the band Me, 
Mom and Morgenthaler, got 
swept away in a whirlwind 
romance, and ended up in Van- 
couver, B.C., engaged to a musi- 
cian in the band The Odds. She is 
on the verge of signing a contract 
with a major record label as a 
solo artist. When she ties the 
knot, Kim will become stepmoth- 
er to a five-year-old daughter. 


Dawn Crozier, BA (economics), 
is a customer service manager 
with CIBC in Victoria, B.C. 


Chatterbox 


Keep in Touch forms often carry far more than updates from alumni. 
Many add comments or messages to the magazine, 
to former classmates, to lost friends, to the world at large. 
Herewith, a sampling. 





1967 
| left Quebec in 1977. Have had no contact with the University - picked up Concordia magazine in the doctor's 
office. — Eleanor Allen, BA psychology, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


1968 
One of the mysteries | wish to share with you is: how to market a genuine 15-foot Haida totem pole for a friend 
of mine who has been carving for 50 years in the Queen Charlotte Islands (Haida Gwai) — W. Lyons, BA, Nanaimo, 
British Columbia. 


1971 
Greetings and best regards to all my fellow “Georgian” colleagues. Keep in touch! — Michael Bloch, BSc, London, 
Ontario. 
Hello from beautiful B.C. to all former classmates. A special salutation to Dr. Stephen Block. | continue the dialec- 
tic, Steve! — Galila Webster (Singer), BA, Kamloops, B.C. 


1974 
Miss the good old days in school. — Sam Lo, BA, Toronto, Ontario. 


1976 
Have been in Toronto since 1976 and may be returning to Montreal, thank God! Times & conditions are chang- 
ing. Not at present. Best regards. — Stephen Fleisher, BA, Thornhill, Ontario. 


1979 
/ miss listening to the Expos (Canada’s team) and reading the Gazette on a regular basis. — Albert Suissa, BA psy- 
chology, Toronto, Ontario. 
My studies at Concordia University prepared me for the future. it actually did shape my life. The school gave me 
the needed geological foundation. — Paul U. Ekezie, BSc, New York, N.Y. 


1980 
| would like to hear from former classmates Wayne Parent (BSc 80), Lora Tombari (BSc 80) and Bilkis Dhanan 
(BSc 81). — David Latour, BSc, Montreal, Quebec. 


1983 
Hello to my old friends at the library, especially Karen Mullett. | worked at the library from 1975-83. 
— Peter Cooperman, BA, Fort St. John, British Columbia. 


1984 
Travelled much —- spent five years in the Rockies. Now in Victoria since 1991. Missing Montreal. | still have itchy 
feet. | would like to say Hi! to teacher Corinne Corry and would like to hear from Céline Grégoire (art education). 
Grussen! to the German language department and | hope the trips to Kassel are still going strong! Thanks. 
— Héléne Blake, BFA, Victoria, British Columbia. 


1989 
Enjoying the mild climate, shows in N.Y. City and the N.J. beaches, but / still return to Montreal every two months 
to visit friends including JA and HN. — Derrick Rowe, BEng, Plainsboro, New Jersey. 
| miss Montreal and friends at Concordia U! — Ingemar Carlo, BSc, Malm6, Sweden. 
Work is work...play is play! Anyone passing through the Boston area, please drop a dime: (617) 527-6595. 
CompuServe e-mail: 76113, 3135. — Shane Wedge, BComm, Boston, Massachusetts. PS. Don’t forget to floss! 


1990 
Hello to all ex-SCPAers! — Silvie Letendre, BA, St. Hubert, Quebec. 
Hi Jana! Anyone else living in Halifax? — Caroline-Anne Juszczakiewicz-Tylko, BA, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


1991 
| miss Concordia and all my friends at Concordia (who have all graduated by now!!) Special hello to my former co- 
workers at the Registrar’s Services. And, as always, love to Michael. — Lana Hoang, BA, New York, N.Y. 
After recently moving from Montreal to Vancouver, | am thoroughly enjoying the beauty of the coast! 
— John Fournier, BComm, Vancouver, B.C. 


1992 
| miss Montreal, but | love the weather down here. And | have no complaints about the taxes here either. Hi to all 
my buddies from the Class of ‘92, mech. eng. Call me anytime you're in town. — John Yacoub, BEng, Largo, Florida. 
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Tim Hovey, BComm (interna- 
tional business), completed the 
advanced program for interna- 
tional management at Copen- 
hagen Business School and an 
MBA at University of British 
Columbia. He is now an account 
manager, handling credit portfo- 
lios of small businesses, with the 
Federal Business Development 
Bank in Peterborough, Ontario. 


David McNab, BComn,, is store 
manager of Value Village Stores 
in Windsor, Ontario. 


Cheryl A. Renaud, BA (psychol- 
ogy), is in her first year of doc- 
toral studies at University of 
New Brunswick in Fredericton. 


John Wanat, is an assistant deal- 
er, treasury services, with the 
Hongkong Bank of Canada in 
Vancouver, B.C. He is married. 


John Yacoub, BEng (mechani- 
cal), is an engineer with Auto- 
prod Inc. in Clearwater, Florida. 
He designs automatic filler/cap- 


NOTICE 


is hereby given that the 
Loyola Alumni 


Association Inc. 
will hold its 


89TH 
ANNUAL 
GENERAL 
MEETING 


avithe Loyola 
Faculey Club 














at 6:30 p.m. 
Sapth 19, 7/1996 


The meeting is held 
for the purpose of 
receiving reports. 


RS.V.P. 
Alumni Office 
848-3823 





per/sealing machines. He recent- 
ly moved to Florida from a job 
with Ideal Equipment in Texas. 


Q Frederic Boucher, 
BComm (finance), is man- 
ager of the Chicoutimi branch of 
Household Financial Corpora- 
tion. He plans to become a mul- 
timillionaire by buying out the 
company in a few years! 


Julie Fortier, BFA (design art), 
is completing a master’s pro- 
gram at the School of Visual 
Arts in New York. She graduates 
this June. 


Jay Gluck, BA (communication 
studies), is working for MIJO 
Corporation in Toronto. The 
company’s business is advertis- 
ing distribution. Jay does audio 
duplication and editing, and dig- 
ital transmission of advertising 
and promotional materials. 


Adrian Herscovici, BA (English 
lit.), is development coordinator 
with Atlantis Films in Toronto. 


Sébastien St-Francois, BA 
(Spanish translation), teaches 
English in a private school and 
operates as a freelance transla- 
tor. He lives in Ste-Julie, Que- 
bec, and is getting married in 
August. 


Ruth Vale, PhD, is a self- 
employed computer trainer and 
is a member of the part-time fac- 
ulty of Conestoga College in 
Kitchener, Ontario. 
Q Earl Grafton, BComm 
(accounting), is district 
coordinator and office manager 
for Lanier Canada Inc. in Dorval, 
Quebec. He is married and has 
one adopted child. 


Lesley King, BComm (market- 
ing), is marketing coordinator 
for MAAX Inc., a bathtub man- 
ufacturer in Ste-Marie (Beauce), 
Quebec. Of Concordia, Lesley 
says, “Great university.” 
Kristina Huneault, MA, is 
studying for her PhD in art his- 
tory at Manchester University, 
England. 


COMING EVENTS 


Grad Finale 
Convocation Party 
Alumni are invited 
to this joyous celebration 
during Concordia’s 
spring convocation to 
welcome new graduates 
to the alumni family. 
Time: 5-7 p.m. Loca- 
tion: Atrium of the JW 
McConnell Building, 
1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W., SGW Campus. 
Price: free for spring 
1995 graduates; $10 for 
all others. Includes light 
refreshments. 
RSVP: (514)848-3815. 





if hk F 


Thursday 6 


Alumni Summer 
Dinner/Theatre in Hudson 
Thirteen Hands writ- 
ten in 1993 by Canadian 
Carol Shields, author of 
the Governor General’s 
Award-winning novel 
The Stone Diaries, takes a 
humourous look at the 
game of bridge and the 
part it has played in the 
lives of generations of 
women. Complete with 


songs and pantomime, 
it is a lighthearted 
play about family and 
friendship. 

Time: 5:45 p.m. din- 
ner, 8 p.m. show. Loca- 
tion: Village Theatre in 
Hudson (exit 22 off hwy 
40). Price: $32 per person 
for dinner/theatre; $12 
per person theatre only. 

RSVP: (514) 848-3817. 

Caveat: While dinner 
is held in the dining 
room, the show is held 
under the big-top in the 
great out-of-doors. Dress 
code is “casual chic.” 
Bring your own insect 
repellent! 


Sunday 23 


International Fireworks 
Finale Evening at 
Pointe-a-Calliére 

This fireworks extrav- 
aganza includes a guided 
tour of the Museum, 
a gourmet meal in the 
Arrivage Restaurant and, 
from the roof-top terrace, 
a marvellous view of the 
fireworks at La Ronde. 

Time: 6:30 p.m. tour 
begins. Location: Point- 
a-Calliére Museum, 350 
Place Royale, corner of 
de la Commune in the 
Old Port. Price: $55 per 
person. Includes tour, 
apéritif, sumptuous four- 
course dinner, taxes and 
service included (wine 
and alcoholic beverages 
extra), and viewing of 
fireworks. Limited space 
available. 

RSVP: (514) 848-3817. 
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Spanning the education gulf 
just takes a bit of interaction 


hat’s the difference between 
\W a bad teacher and a bad 
class? My guess is there 


isn’t any — but this depends on your 
perspective. 

Students are quick to blame their 
teachers. “My teacher is so boring! 

I can do crosswords and catch a 
snooze and she never notices! Or take 
the one I had last term, Professor 
I-just-don’t-care. He was too busy to 
answer a question; too sarcastic for 
words. At least he seemed to know 
his stuff. Better than that grouch who 
didn’t have a clue — must have been 
using the same lecture notes since 
World War II. Thirteen weeks and I 
don’t recall a thing from his course. 

“Why are these profs so out of 
touch? Why are most courses so irrele- 
vant? Nothing seems to explain what 
happens in ‘real’ life. Times have 
changed. We juggle part-time work, 
family and school; we have incredible 
financial demands, very little time...” 

For their part, professors are quick 
to blame the students. “I get 50 pairs 
of very tired eyes each semester. Many 
are poker-faced and each is waiting for 
another to make a move. So many are 
just not there — physically or other- 
wise. Students aren’t hungry to learn. 
They only want to be certified for the 
ultimate prize — a job. 

“It’s because this university admits 
marginal students, those poor souls 
with nowhere else to go. This post- 
literate cornflake generation grew up 
with a picture box where everyone but 
yourself has an adventure. They don’t 
have basic reading, writing or thinking 
skills! How do you expect me to teach 
them anything?” 

Ah! The great divide! How easily 
one side can dismiss the other. But, are 


~ ARSHAD AHMAD 






there bridges to be burned, or bridges 
to be built? 

In my opinion, one side needs sim- 
ply to cross into the other’s domain. 
A scholar whom I try to emulate 
draws an analogy between the profes- 
soriate with students and farmers with 
their crops. Successful farmers are 
judged by the quality and quantity of 
their crops, not by whether they wear 
bib-overalls and rise with the sun. 
They must understand the nature of 
growth: why some plants are drought- 
resistant and others require irrigation; 
why some need fertilizer; which must 
be planted in the sun and which in 
shade; if plants begin to wilt, how they 
must be treated. 

Unfortunately, the teaching pro- 
fession has, for the most part, not 
attained this level of perception. 
Professors’ actions are too often 
determined by their own predilec- 
tions, personalities and perceptions 
of the teacher, rather than by the 
needs of their students. 

Learning is a process in which 
the mind grows. The learner must 
actively participate in this process. 
You cannot force learning to take 
place any more than you can force 
the growth of your hair by pulling 
on it. It is not possible for anyone to 
motivate others to learn against their 
will. Influence? Perhaps. Encourage 
and inspire? Why not? 

The best we can do to help stu- 
dents learn is to connect what we say 
with what they already know and have 
experienced. This becomes especially 
important when you consider how 
diverse the student body is. The more 
we know about them, the better 
we can connect with them and the 
greater the likelihood they can use our 
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experience in figuring out their own 
worlds. The intellectual challenge for 
teachers is to observe the impact of 
their teaching on their students — in 
the classroom. 

Enter interaction. The classroom 
becomes alive when the traditional 
professor-centred lecture is trans- 
formed to include activities that are 
student-centred. Learning is active 
when students and professors have a 
stake during classtime. Both must get 
involved in the process and thereby 
also get to know each other. Building 
a relationship is critical and will be 
remembered. 

Professors design the activities, 
mediate, reflect and summarize. 
Students take the plunge and engage. 

Some instructors accomplish this 
by emphasizing group work and by 
encouraging presentations. Or they 
practise the fishbowl method and ask 
students to think-pair-and-share. 
Others are experimenting with coop- 
erative learning techniques where 
they share control with the students 
so the level of interaction is deter- 
mined by agreement. 

When power is shared, students 
are more willing to expose their vul- 
nerabilities which are otherwise 
painstakingly hidden. 

So it’s just a question of getting 
the motor running and crossing that 
bridge. It’s surprising. There are no 
traffic jams. 


Arshad Ahmad teaches finance at Concordia. 
He has won the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration Excellence in Teaching, the 
3M Teaching Award and the Concordia 
Council on Student Life Teaching Award. 
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There are five major 














in Canada. 





Wee independently owned. Canadian-owned. ‘Toyota Camry. Cars like the Nissan Pathfinder, 
Family-owned. Have been since 1925. And _ the Pontiac Grand Prix and the Mazda 
being the only car rental company not owned 626. They're not your average rental cars. 
by a car maker, we can offer you arange of — But then you're not your average renter. 


cars the competition 
simply cannot. 

Cars like the Chrysler 
Intrepid and the 


And we've always 
believed you 
deserve to drive 
something better. 
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Drive Something Better 
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SET RE 4 £.. 


Boot on up to your nearest Chrysler Dealer, where you its all new 150 hp engine. Put yourself behind the 


can get interactive with the many fine Chrysler, wheel of a Jeep. Or discover first hand why Dodge 


Dodge, Plymouth, Goodb e Caravan and Plymouth Voyager are still the 


Jeep or Eagle Mr. Silicon 


, aa! world’s most popular minivans. Choose 
cars and trucks Chips! — the model that’s right for you and hit 


in Our award-winning aay the highway — the real highway — with 
line-up. Test-drive the new, fun- : a Chrysler. For more information about 


to-drive 2-door Neon Coupe with Chrysler products call 1-800-361-3700 :-) 


GET A NEON. GET *750O0 OFF. 
CHRYSLER #7 CANADA 


$750 Rebate on the 1994, 1995 and 1996 Chrysler vehicles tonne 


of your choice* in addition to any other publicly advertised incentives. aie 
Province:__.......|™®« Postal Code: 


Plus no nts for 3 months. pi hal coupon to your Chrysler Telephone: ( Grad Year: 
a an apply = op rebate to t : wes Ae of : NEW gain, 
Chrysler, Dodge, P th, Jee E ic icet. 

rysler, Doage, Plymouth, Jeep or Eagle vehicle of your choice} Where did you hear about this program?: 


ALM-CON-SPR-E-95 


* On Chrysler Credit approved financed purchases on 48-month terms on selected offers. Some restrictions apply. Offer applies to retail purchases for personal use only of 1994, 1995 and 1996 models excluding Dodge Viper. Proof of graduation is necessary to 
receive discount. If you finance at regular rates for 48 months you may choose to defer your first monthly payment for 90 days. You will apply the amount financed ond interest for the 48 month term over 45 months (45 equal payments with a 3 month delay to 
first installment). Chrysler Credit Canada Ltd. approval required. Other Chrysler special reduced finance rate programs cannot be combined with this deferral offer. Purchase and toke delivery of any eligible vehicle no later than December 31, 1995, from a participat- 
ing dealer. See dealer for details. Offer available until December 31, 1995. 3 month deferral of payment offer not available in the Province of Quebec. t Chrysler Graduate Program certificate is non-transferable. Offer applies to 1995, 1994 and 1993 University and 
College graduates. See deoler for details. 





